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THE  FAMOrS  “IN8TITUTO  OSWAI.DO  CRUZ”  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  HRAZIE. 

Founded  by  and  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Oswaldo  Crur,  Rrazil's  renowned  physician  and  sanitary  ex¬ 
pert,  and  under  his  personal  direction  until  his  death  in  Februaiy,  1917.  'ihe  remarkable  work  of 
this  institution  in  the  field  of  tropical  diseases,  its  experiments  and  valuable  discoveries,  have  made 
it  famous  in  the  whole  scientific  and  medical  world. 


OF  THK  AMKKICAN  KKPUBLK'S  SOUTH  OF  MPLXKX). 


IJy  FitKiiKKicK  li.  Hoffman, 

Third  KiV*'  Trexident  and  StatislUinn,  Trudentud  Insurunce  Co.  of  Anwrira. 

A  BRIEF  discussion  of  this  immense  subject  is  one  of  unusual 
j  ^  difficulty.  Not  only  is  the  official  material  of  vast  extent, 
/  \  hut  conditions  vary  so  widely  as  to  accuracy  and  practical 

usefulness  as  to  preclude  conclusions  in  the  form  of  a 
broad  generalization.'  The  area  included  is  of  enormous  extent; 
the  population  is  widely  distributed;  the  conditions  of  life  range  from 
the  most  civilized  to  the  most  primitive;  and  the  climatic  conditions 
from  those  of  almost  antarctic  highlands  to  enormous  areas  of  hot 
and  humid  lowlands,  so  that  a  really  useful  discussion  would  require 
a  careful  consideration  of  every  area  by  itself,  with  a  due  regard  to 
further  differences  in  government  and  in  the  developments  of  sani¬ 
tary  and  statistical  science.  The  area  of  the  Pan  American  Repub¬ 
lics  south  of  Mexico  is  approximately  7,302,404  stjuare  miles,  which 
compares  with  2,973,800  square  miles  for  the  continental  United 
States  and  3,003, 910  scjuare  miles  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The 
apprt)ximate  populatioii  of  this  vast  area  may  be  conservatively 
placed  at  80,301,907  for  the  year  1920,  in  contrast  to  a  population  of 
50,540,739  for  the  year  1900.  The  indicated  population  increase 
during  this  period  of  2 1  years  represents  an  annual  population  incre¬ 
ment  of  21.01  per  1,000,  w'ith  a  corresponding  increase  of  19.55  per 
1,000  for  the  continental  United  States  during  the  period  1900-1920. 


I  See  Second  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference,  issue  1919,  pp.  342-344. 
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'I'Ih'  ii|)|)i'o.\iinat(‘  doiisity  of  population  is  tluMvfoiv  II  pinsons  ppr 
scpiaro  inilp  for  tho  Pan  Aincrican  Kcpiihlics  south  of  Mexico,  in 
comparison  with  a  density  of  persons  per  s(|uare  mile  for  the 
continental  United  States  and  2.")  persons  per  s((uare  mile  for  the 
Dominion  of  ('anada.  The  data  for  the  Mexican  Uepnblie  have  of 
recent  y<“ars  Ix'cn  so  seriously  disarranf'ed  hy  internal  distni’hances 
that  it  seems  l)est  for  the  time  beinj;  to  eliminate  the  same  from  the 
present  consideration.  Mexico  is  so  lar«;e  a  country  that  it  seems 
best  to  "ive  separate  consideration  to  the  sanitary  progress  and  vital 
statistics  of  that  country  at  some  future  date. 

The  population  incnaise  for  the  area  (•(•nceriu'd  is  (»idy  an  approxi- 
mat«*  fjuess,  sima*  the  enuimu'ation  b>r  many  of  the  countries  included 
has  not  the  intrinsic  value  of  modern  statistical  in(|uiries  in  c(»untries 
further  advanc«‘d  in  the  development  of  statistical  science,  lint 
assuming  that  the  indicated  population  progre'ss  is  maintained  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  .jO  years,  it  is  a  safe  assumption  that  by  IhTl  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Pan  .American  Republics  south  of  Mexico  will  be  not 
less  than  22.j.(H)((,000.  On  the  same  assumption  the  probable  popu¬ 
lation  for  the*  year  20(1(1  would  be  400, ()()(),()()().  This  enormous  popu¬ 
lation,  living  on  a  soil  which  can  not  be  matched  for  intrinsic  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  will  by  that  time  constitute  one  of  the  world’s  most 
attractive  (ields  for  trade  and  comnu'rcial  developimuit.  'Phe  prob¬ 
able  economic  progr(*ss  will  de|)end  very  largely  upon  the  health  con¬ 
ditions  of  tin*  several  countries  and  a  further  and  material  reductitm 
in  the  gcMU'ial  <leath  rate.  Such  a  reduction,  assuming  that  the 
birth  rate  W(»uld  not  sulVer  a  <'orrespomling  detdine,  would,  of  course, 
further  incri'ase  the  rate  of  |)opulation  growth,  with  the  practical 
certainty  that  the  actual  results  would  v<“rv  lik(‘ly  exceed  the  thet»- 
retical  probabilities. 

The  sanitary  progress  which  has  been  nunle  challenges  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  those  wh<t  are  familiar  with  the  facts.  While  offset  by  mueh 
sanitary  indifference  and  neglect  there  is  noticeable  a  sanitary 
advancement  which  bears  favorable  comparison  with  much  older  and 
h*ss  densely  populated  regions  where  sanitary  administrati»m  in  the 
absence  of  a  much  larger  p(»pulation  is  naturally  less  diflicult.  A 
revi(*w  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  respect  would  far  exceed  the 
present  possibilities  and  limitations  of  spac(*.  By  way  of  illustration, 

1  may  mention  just  a  fragment  of  the  vast  sanitary  literature,  which 
unfortunately  is  practically  unknown  in  this  country,  because  of  its 
|)ublication  in  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  language.  It  would  mean 
an  enormous  advance  in  sanitary  and  medical  science  if  the  Latin- 
.Vmerican  Governments  were  to  adopt  the  practice  «>f  the  Dutch 
Government  in  the  East  Indies  and  publish  their  scientific  publica¬ 
tions  in  /iCnglish  as  well  as  in  the  native  languages.  It  is  they  who 
have  mnek  to  gain  by  a  better  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  in 
Latin-.\nT(*rican  countries.  .\s  the  facts  of  local  sanitary  progress 
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are  better  understood  the  world’s  opinion  of  South  American  ad¬ 
vancement  will  he  materially  increased.  For  instance,  if  such  a 
work  as  “  K1  Paludismo,”  or  the  “Prophylaxis  of  Malaria  in  Argen¬ 
tina,”  hy  Dr.  d.  Pcnna  ami  Dr.  A.  Barhieri,  of  the  department  of 
national  hygiene  of  the  Argentine  liepuhlic,  were  available  in  English 
it  would  constitute  a  notable  contribution  to  the  study  of  that 
important  subject,  for  the  advancement  of  which  South  American 
(lovernments  are  jointly  with  the  North  American  Republic  respon¬ 
sible,  if  the  resolution  favoring  prior  consideration  of  malaria  as 
adopted  by  the  Second  Pan  .Vmerican  Scientific  (’ongress  is  not  to 
prove  a  ilead  tetter. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  leprosy  problem  there  are  few 
more  important  sources  of  trustworthy  information  than  the  admi¬ 
rable  report  on  the  Leprosy  Conference  held  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
in  IhO.S.  The  title  of  this  important  report  is  Conferencia  mhre  la 
Li  jmi  by  Carlos  Cl.  Malhran,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  conference.  The  report  is  illustrated  hy  maps  and 
diagrams  particularly  emphasizing  the  geographical  distribution  of 
leprosy  in  C’orrientes.  Mention  may  also  he  made,  with  reference  to 
the  Argentine  Republic,  of  a  report  on  tuberculosis,  entitled  La 
Taherculnse  ilana  La  litpabliijiie  Anientine  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gache, 
Buenos  .Vires,  1S99,  while  in  this  connection  it  may  not  he  out  of 
place  to  refer  to  an  interesting  <lescription  of  the  Model  Institute  of 
Clinical  Medicine  at  Rawson  ih>s|)ital,  Buenos  .Vires,  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Luis  .Vgote. 

For  the  ailjoining  country  of  Brazil  the  available  material  is  even 
more  extensive,  hut  also,  unfmTunately,  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Portuguese  language,  e.xcept  that  a  few  of  the  publications  have  been 
translated  into  French.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  a 
treatise  on  La  C'ampaifite  Sanitaiir  a>i  lirfsll  by  Dr. Theophilo  Torres, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  published  in  Paris,  1913.  This  admirable 
publication  is  illustrated  hy  a  number  of  very  instructive  maps, 
diagrams,  and  photographs  revealing  an  astonishing  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation.  There  is  a  map  showing  the  local  distribution  of  yellow 
fever  cases,  and  a  diagram  illustrating  the  tremendous  reduction  in 
mortality  from  plague  from  the  year  1903  to  1911.  In  the  former 
year  there  were  300  deaths,  while  in  the  latter  there  were  only  20,  and 
now  the  disease  is  practically  extinct.  Smallpox  showed  a  high  mor¬ 
tality  as  late  as  190S,  hut  the  recent  experience  has  been  decidedly 
more  satisfactory.  The  malaria  mortality  has  also  been  reduced 
enormously,  or,  respectively,  from  1,217  in  1902  to  only  170  deaths  in 
1911.  The  general  mortality  has  undergone  corresponding  favorable 
changes  until  it  may  now  he  said  that  Rio  de  Janeiro  holds  a  position 
about  equal  to  that  of  London,  Paris,  or  New  York.  The  report  in 
question  includes  observation  in  the  Museum  of  Hygiene,  to  which 
we  have  nothing  much  superior  in  this  country.  But  the  pride  of 
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Bra/.il  is  the  Instituto  Oswahlo  (’ruz.  which  corresponds  to  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Institute  of  America.  The  puhlications  of  this  institute  com¬ 
mand  scientific  attention  throujjhout  the  civilized  world,  and  a  mere 
enumeration  of  the  work  thus  far  done  would  far  exceed  the  permis¬ 
sible  limitations  of  space.  The  memoirs  happily  contain  Enf^lish 
translations  of  the  essential  contents,  of  which  mention  may  be  made 
of  tlu'  report  of  a  journey  down  the  River  Parana  to  Asuncion  and  the 
return  jimrney  to  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  and  Rio  Grande  made  by 
Dr.  Adolpho  Lutz,  Dr.  II.  ('.  de  Souza  Araujo,  and  Dr.  ().  da  Fon¬ 
seca  in  191S.  Another  important  c(*ntribution  in  English  is  Studies 
(m  Schistosomatosis,  made  in  the  north  of  Brazil,  by  a  commission  of 
the  Instituto  Oswahlo  Cruz,  report  and  traveling  notes  presented 
by  Dr.  Adolpho  Lutz  and  Oswiiu*  Penna.  The  same  issue  of  the 
memoirs  contain^;  a  discussion  of  a  new  human  mycosis  by  Dr.  Octavio 
de  Magalhaes,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  parasite,  artificial  methods  of 
culture,  experimental  results,  clinical  aspects,  acute  and  chronic  forms 
of  the  disease,  sputum  examinations,  microscopical  lesions,  and  ob¬ 
servations  on  diagnosis,  with  remarks  »)n  immunity  reactions  and  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  etiology.  The  memoirs  are  a  mine  of  valu¬ 
able  information,  indispensable  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
advancement  of  medical  science,  but  particularly  throughout  the 
south  portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  1  can  only  refer  to  a 
rep*>rt  on  Kxpet'hneuUil  lierihtri  ami  litn.Inri  in  Man,  with  special 
reference  to  its  forms,  as  observed  in  Amazonas,  by  Dr.  Figueiredo 
Rodrigues.  Beriberi  is  one  of  the  most  serious  afllictions  in  the 
.\mazonian  region,  jiroving  almost  fatal  to  the  construction  of  the 
Madcira-Mamore  Railroad.  1  must  not  omit  in  this  connection  to 
make  mention  of  several  admirable  reports  on  campaigns  against 
snake-bite  poison,  published  under  the  title  of  La  Defense  conhe 
L'Ophidisme  by  Dr.  Vital  Brazil,  issued  by  Tea  mil  de  rinstitut  de 
Butantan.  These  are  beautifully  illustrated  but,  unfortunately,  not 
available  in  the  English  language. 

The  general  problems  of  hygiene  in  Brazil  are  the  subject  of  a 
recent  contribution  by  Dr.  d.  P.  Fontenelle,  sanitary  inspector  of 
hygiene  in  normal  schools.  'Phis  discussion  includes  in  detail  tubercu¬ 
losis,  smallpox,  yellow  fevtu*,  school  hygiene,  industrial  hygiene, 
sanitary  educati<*n,  etc.  Nor  must  1  omit  mention  of  an  exceedingly 
interesting  scientific  report  on  A  Personal  Exploration  by  Dr.  .\rthur 
Neiva  and  Dr.  Belisario  Penna,  on  northern  Bahia  and  southeastern 
Pernambuco,  beautifully  illustrated,  including  an  admirable  map  of 
the  region  reporUnl  upon.  There  is  nothing  published  for  the  United 
States  that  is  superior  to  this  descriptive  account  of  a  practically 
unknown  region  of  the  interior  of  Brazil.  In  referring,  for  illustra¬ 
tion,  to  leprosy,  the  statement  is  made  that  this  disease  is  particu¬ 
larly  prevalent  in  tln^  southern  pari  of  Goyaz.  'Phere  has  never  been 
a  better  leprosy  survey  for  any  se<‘tion  of  this  c»nmtrv,  but  par- 
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ticularly  for  the  southern  portion  of  Louisiana,  where  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  disease  is  endemic. 

I  conclude  these  few  references  t()  Brazil  with  a  mention  of  an 
oilicial  decree  issued  under  date  of  April  9,  191 S,  hy  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo,  presentinj'  a  complete  sanitary  code  which  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  more  modern  anti  densely  populated  countries,  and  at  the 
same  time  1  may  refer  to  the  hospital  provision  made  through  the 
ministry  of  agriculture,  industry,  anti  commerce,  in  behalf  of  the 
atlvancement  of  the  rubber  imlustry  in  the  Amazttnian  Basin.  The 
law  on  the  subject,  which  is  tlatetl  April  17,  1912,  prt)vitles  in  part 
that  ‘‘In  tu-tler  tt»  retluce  tt)  a  minimum  the  time  anti  distance  neces¬ 
sary  ftu’  inhabitants  of  the  Amaztm  Valley  tt>  t)htain  medical  attentl- 
ance  t>r  metlicines  and  tt)  alfttrtl  tt)  all  in  need  t)f  the  means  t)f  tlefense 
jigainst  contagit)us  diseases  anti  give  publicity  tt)  the  habits  and 
practices  of  hygiene  necessary  ft)r  those  wht)  live  anti  wttrk  in  the 
Amazt)nian  environment,  hospitals  to  which  small  farms  shall  be 
attached,  shall  he  fttunded  at  Bt)a  Vista  do  Kio  Branct),  Siio  Gabriel 
tit)  Rio  Negro,  Teffe  or  Ft)nte  Bt)a,  Rio  Solimoes,  San  Felippe,  Rio 
Jurua,  Bt)ca  do  Acre,  Rio  Purus,  confluence  of  the  Rios  Arinos  and 
Yuruena,  t)n  the  upper  Tapajt)s,  (’t)nceifao  tlo  Rit)  Araguaya,  Monte¬ 
negro,  anti  Amana.” 

It  is  further  prttvitletl  that  each  ht)spital  must  have  100  beds  anti 
make  ample  prt)visit)n  ft)r  surgical  operations,  consulting  rot)ms, 
drugs,  etc.  At  each  hospital  it  is  stated  ‘‘a  special  preliminary 
stutly  will  he  matle  t)f  the  remedies  popularly  in  use  in  the  respective 
regittns  in  order  tt)  warn  the  people  against  those  fountl  to  he  ntixious 
t)r  merely  int)fTensive.  The  results  shall  he  published  and  given  a 
witle  circulatit)n  and  later  on  he  confirmetl  hy  mt)re  tletailed  investi- 
gatit)ns  at  Fetleral  labt)ratories.” 

As  regards  tlrugs,  it  is  prt)vitletl  that  the  same  shall  be  of  the  best 
(juality,  special  mentit)n  being  made  of  quinine,  while  sanitary  educa- 
tit)n  is  matle  compulsory,  as  follows;  “Pamphlets  shall  be  profusely 
tlistributetl  half-yearly  containing  advice  on  hygienic  subjects, 
tlangers  of  the  use  of  spirits,  anti  the  prevention  of  diseases  peculiar 
It)  the  district;  also  calling  attentittn  in  simple  language  to  the  dangers 
t)f  the  use  of  alct)ht)l  and  the  steps  that  ought  to  be  taken  and  the 
medicines  applied  when  nt)  metlical  advice  is  available.” 

As  a  final  illustratittn  t)f  the  extraortlinary  interest  in  sanitary  and 
health  questions  in  Brazil  at  the  present  time,  reference  requires  to 
he  made  to  a  report  on  epidemic  influenza,  wdth  particular  reference 
to  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  by  Dr.  Carlos  Luiz  Meyer  and  Dr.  Joaquin 
Rabello  Teixeira.  There  is  not  extant  for  any  portion  of  the  United 
States  a  more  thorough  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  this  supremely 
important  disease,  suggesting  the  translation  by  the  Government  of 
a  contribution  of  the  first  order  not  only  to  medical  science  but  to 
public  welfare  generally.  In  this  manner  each  and  every  Pan 
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Ainerican  llopuhlic  sDuth  of  Mexico  (•(*ul<l  be  eonsiOeml  and  shown 
to  have  made  its  own  peculiar  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  sani¬ 
tary  progress  of  the  ajie. 

One  of  the  most  interestinj;  works  of  reference,  also  practically 
unknown  in  this  country,  is  a  treatise  on  tropical  patholojiy,  limited 
to  the  Atlantic  rejiion,  by  Dr.  (1.  Deljiado  Palacios,  professor  of  the 
rniversity  of  ('aracas.  Venezuela,  issued  in  1914.  It  is  a  matter  of 
very  serious  rejjret  that  1  can  not  further  enlarfie  u|)on  this  inter- 
estinj;  aspect  of  my  discussion.  It  would  be  a  labor  of  iienuine  love 
and  affection  for  those  who  have  so  industriously  labored  in  the 
field  of  sanitary  projjress.  under  conditions  often  inconceivably  try- 
in",  particularly  in  the  ultratropical  regions  of  South  America. 

Modern  research  expeditions  have  a  twofold  advantage  «)f  both 
comfort  and  scientific  facilities,  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  first 
report  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  on  the  results  of 
an  expedition  to  South  .Vmerica.  practically  limited,  however,  to 
Oroya  fever  and  \’erru"a  Peruviana.  This  w»»rk  illustrates  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  North  American  Republic  can  "ive  substantial  aid 
and  furtherance  to  the  cause  «)f  sanitary  science  thntujihout  the  vast 
areas  of  the  South  and  Central  American  Republics.  The  report  of 
the  Harvard  school  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  truth  must  be  sou"ht  and  presented  to  the  world  for  impartial, 
critical,  and  leisurely  con.sideration.  It  is  ludy  too  often  the  case 
that  the  vast  amount  of  information  collected  in  connectitin  with 
scientific  expe«litions  on  matters  relatin"  to  disease  |)revalence.  raiV 
pathology,  etc.,  "oes  to  waste.  Priority  in  the  publication  of  the 
results  is  "iven  to  strikiii"  objectives  of  natural  hist«)ry,  of  interest 
but  not  of  a  fraction  of  the  practical  value  inherent  in  all  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  problems  of  health  and  longevity.  For  much  additional 
information  reference  should  be  made  to  Vtduine  IX,  Section  VHI. 
Part  1,  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific 
(\m"ress  on  Public  Healtb  and  Medicine,  includiii"  a  wide  range  of 
important  contributions  to  both  public  health  and  medicine  prac¬ 
ticed  as  a  healing  art  under  conditions  typical  of  life  in  the  Pan 
.\merican  Republics  south  of  Mexico.  On  the  occasion  of  this  congress 
the  following  resolution  with  reference  to  the  suppression  of  malaria 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

The  Second  Pan  American  Scientilic  ( 'on};re.s.s.  re<x)gni/inj'  that  the  education  of 
the  puiilic  in  the  elementary  facts  of  malaria  is  of  the  utmost  im|H)rtance.  re(iuests 
that  the  .\merican  Republics  inaugurate  a  well-considert*<l  plan  of  malaria  eradication, 
hastnl  uiKin  the  rt'copnition  of  the  ]>rinciple  that  the  disea.'-e  is  preventable  to  a  much 
larger  degrw  than  has  thus  far  been  achieved. 

This  resolution  forms  the  ettrner  stone  of  a  new  era  in  South  and 
(Vntral  American  health  administration.  For  the  extent  of  malaria 
throughout  this  vast  and  fertile  region  is  of  titanic  proportions. 
The  deliberate  suppression  of  this  disease  as  a  matter  of  (lovernment 
concern  foreshadows  a  time  when  the  death  rate,  which  is  now  exces- 
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sivc  in  many  sections,  and  ill  health  resulting  from  malarial  infections 
thoufjh  not  necessarily  fatal,  will  he  larjjely  a  thing  of  the  past. 
What  has  heen  accomplished  in  this  respect  during  recent  years  is 
emphasized  in  the  following  brief  consideration  of  the  statistical  data 
available  for  the  purpose. 

The  vital  statistics  of  Pan  .Vmerican  countries  are  naturally  of  a 
widely  varying  degree  of  intrinsic  accuracy  and  practical  usefulness. 
But  combined  in  collected  aggregates  they  can  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose  of  emjdiasizing  with  approximate  accuracy  the  changes  in 
the  death  rate  during  the  last  20  years.  Tables  are  attached  showing 
the  population  and  mortality  from  all  causes  for  20  (’entral  and 
South  .Vmerican  countries,  including  a  number  of  West  Indian 
foreign  possessions,  as  a  matter  of  general  interest,  although  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  Ban  American  I’nion. 

(\>nsidering  first  the  countries  for  which  the  information  is  nn)re 
or  less  available  for  the  period  under  review,  and  which  in  1916 
represented  a  total  of  28,000,000  inhabitants,  it  appears  that  the  death 
rate  of  the  registration  area  declined  from  30.7  per  1,000  in  1897  to  26 
per  1,000  in  1907  and  22  per  1,000  in  1916.  This  diminution  may 
safely  be  relied  u|)on  as  gratifying  evidence  of  far-reaching  and  per¬ 
manent  sanitary  improvements.  While  the  death  rate  as  yet  has  far 
from  reached  as  favorable  a  position  as  obtains  in  countries  of  more 
temperate  latitudes,  the  present  rate  is  not  such  as  to  suggest  decidedly 
unfavorable  health  conditions  common  to  the  large  areas  (d  the  Pan 
.Vnu'rican  Republics.  'I'he  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  most 
of  the  countries  included  the  predominating  type  of  population  is 
native  or  mixed  blood  whieh,  according  to  all  experience,  suffers  as  a 
rule  a  higher  mortality  rate,  due  to  reasons  of  race  pathology  rather 
than  to  geographical  pathoh>gy. 

In  the  Tnited  States  registration  area  at  the  present  time  the  white 
death  rate  is  18.6  per  1,000,  while  the  colored  death  rate  is  22.1 
per  1,000.  When  this  fact  is  taken  intt)  consideration  the  differences 
in  the  death  rates  of  the  I'nited  States  ami  ('anada  compared  with  the 
Pan  American  Republics  south  of  Mexico  do  not  indicate  such  pro¬ 
nounced  variations  in  local  mortality  as  are  fre<|uently  looked  upon 
as  a  barrier  to  the  largest  possible  eommereial  development. 

For  the  large  cities  the  rates  are,  of  course,  more  trustworthy  but 
indicative  of  about  the  same  downward  tendency.  Of  the  registra¬ 
tion  cities  of  Pan  American  Republics,  including  a  certain  number 
of  foreign  posse.ssions,  the  death  rate  decreased  from  31.4  per  1,000 
in  1898  to  2r).8  per  1,000  in  1908  and  to  19.1  per  1,000  in  1915.  Sub- 
secpient  to  that  date  there  was  an  increase  to  22.2  in  1916  and  to 
24  in  1917. 

These  calculations  are  based  entirely  upon  data  derived  from 
official  sources.  It  is  a  matter  «)f  regret  that  there  should  be  so  much 
delay  in  the  publication  and  availability  of  Pan  American  vital 
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statistics,  the  value  of  which  for  practical  commercial  purposes  is 
as  yet  far  from  having  been  realized.  Trade  expansion,  with  an  ag¬ 
gregate  population  of  approximately  100, ()()(), 000  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  must  naturally  depeml  for  its  largest  development  upon  the 
best  possible  health  indications.  Many  a  commercial  enterprise  has 
failed  because  of  local  mortality  conditions,  wrongfully  attributed 
to  the  climate  instead  of  to  sanitary  apathy  and  neglect.  The 
extraordinary  sanitary  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  in  the  Pan  American  Republics  may  be  referred  to  as  a 
successful  illustration  that  it  is  not  the  climate  but  social  reipiire- 
ments,  personal  habits,  and  hygiene  that  account  for  much  of  the 
mortality  common  in  tropical  or  semitropical  regions. 

Tropical  mortality  is  the  subject  of  world-wide  interest.  The 
enormous  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  gradual  control  of 
yellow  fever,  malaria,  and  other  largely  tropical  diseases  foreshadows 
a  time  when  the  Tropics,  as  the  result  of  more  successful  atlaptation, 
will  be  free  from  the  stigma  of  health-destructive  conditions,  than 
which  there  is  probably  no  more  serious  barrier  to  trade  and  industry. 
Tropical  medicine  is  making  progress,  and  intensive  research  is 
proving  productive  of  far-reaching  ell’ects,  as  best  illustrated  by  the 
truly  momentous  discovery  of  Sir  Ronald  Ross  regarding  anopheles 
transmission  of  malaria.  The  work  of  the  Harvard  school  of  tropical 
medicine  bears  worth}’  comparison  with  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Liverpool  and  London  schools  of  tropical  medicine,  but  a  brief 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  first  report  of  the  Harvard  school  on 
certain  diseases  of  South  America,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Richard  P.  Strong.  This  report  deals  chiefly  with  Verruga  Peru¬ 
viana  and  Oroya  fever,  including  observations  on  Guayaquil  and 
yellow  fever.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  medical  report  of 
the  Rice  expedition  to  Brazil  which,  though  of  lesser  value,  con¬ 
stitutes  an  important  contribution  to  knowledge. 

It  would  have  been  a  gratifying  task  if  time  had  been  available  for 
tbe  purpose  of  making  mention  of  the  more  important  contributions 
by  South  and  ('entral  American  authorities,  but  I  can  only  refer  in 
conclusion  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Second  Venezuelan  Medical 
Gongress  held  at  Maracaibo  in  January,  1918.  This  report  includes 
important  data  on  the  mortality  of  different  sections  of  the  Republic, 
which  will  be  utilized  to  excellent  purpose  in  future  contributions 
to  the  geographical  distribution  of  disease  throughout  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  An  even  more  interesting 
document  statistically  is  the  report  on  Infectious  and  Contagious 
Diseases,  by  Dr.  Alfredo  Vidal  y  Fuentes,  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
issued  in  1920.  The  I'ruguayan  vital  statistics  are  of  extraordinary 
value  in  the  study  of  semitropical  mortality  problems  of  South 
.\merica,  having  the  additional  value  of  more  than  average  intrinsic 
accuracy.  1  had  occasion  to  emphasize  the  practical  utility  of 
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rrii»:uayan  statistics  in  my  discussion  of  the  Mortality  from  ('ancer 
'riiroughout  the  World  and  in  my  Mortality  from  Cancer  Through¬ 
out  the  Western  Hemisphere  presented  at  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress.  Recalling,  as  one  ever 
must,  that  admirable  occasion  with  feelings  of  profound  gratitude  and 
respect  for  the  many  representatives  of  Pan  American  countries  who 
contributed  toward  the  successful  results  of  that  gigantic  undertak¬ 
ing,  expression  may  he  given  to  the  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  a  Third  Pan  American  Scientific  Congrt'ss  will  be  held, 
at  which  the  many  social  and  economic  (piestions  which  call  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  analysis  will  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
which  has  been  had  since  the  second  congress  was  held  in  lOlT). 
'Fhe  outlook  for  the  future  sanitary  progress  of  the  Pan  American 
Republics  is  one  of  great  promise.  The  example  of  the  I'nited  States 
in  giving  active  furtherance  to  practically  each  and  every  health- 
promoting  effort  finds  a  ready  response  in  most  of  the  countries  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  exact  proportion  as  the  health  conditions  of 
I'cgions  which  now  hear  the  stamp  of  a  high-mortality  rate  are 
improved  not  only  will  the  commercial  intercourse  become  more 
active  and  profitable,  hut  the  people  themselves  will  be  lifted  out  of 
a  condition  of  apathy  and  indifference  due  primarily  to  ill  health 
rather  than  to  a  natural  want  of  energy  and  ambition. 

The  (tenth  rate  nf  JO  registration  States  of  Central  and  Sovth  Amerien  and  the  Indies, 
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EXCKPT  for  a  few  stock  pro<lucts  the  area  included  under  the 
term  Latin  America  is  almost  an  untapped  reservoir  of  com- 
I  mercial  commodities.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  South  and 
(Vntral  America  contained  larfje  and  busy  cities  of  50,000 
and  more  inhabitants  l)efore  there  was  a  permanent  settlement  in 
what  is  now  the  United  States,  most  sections  are  still  hut  thinly  set¬ 
tled  and  their  wealth  continues  to  he  largely  latent.  What  is  true 
of  commercial  commodities  in  general  applies  also  to  vegetable  and 
animal  oils.  Outside  of  half  a  dozen  products  the  resources  of  Latin 
America  in  this  field  have  hardly  been  touched  and  great  areas  still 
await  the  explorer  and  cataloguer.  The  stretches  of  tropical  forest 
and  interior  plains  constitute  a  vast  storehouse  of  these  materials 
which  can  be  unlocked  only  with  the  keys  of  labor,  capital,  and 
transportation. 

.\K(JKXTINK  I.lXSEKn. 

So  far  as  volume  <tf  exports  is  concerned,  the  most  important  oil 
material  that  now  comes  out  of  Latin  America  is  linseed.  This  is  an 
Argentine  produ<*t,  <uie  of  the  four  or  five  chief  crops  of  the  wide 
River  Plate  plains.  The  area  sown  to  flax  each  year  in  Argentina  is 
greater  than  that  in  any  other  country  of  the  world,  being  on  the 
average  about  3,()00,()()0  acres,  and  at  times  the  year’s  output  from 
these  plantings  goes  to  over  a  million  tons,  or  about  42,000,000 
bushels,  of  seed.  Before  the  war  most  of  this  production  went  to 
Europe,  but  in  recent  years  the  United  States  has  been  the  chief 
buyer.  So  firmly  established  did  this  trade  with  Argentina  become 
during  the  war  that  it  has  been  steadily  increasing  ever  since  the 
armistice,  and  in  1920  importations  reached  the  high  value  of 
$09,000,000.  As  the  total  imports  of  linseed  into  this  country  were 
about  $74,000,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  Argentina  has  become  the  great 
source  of  raw  materials  to  our  producers  of  linseed  oil.  During  the 
last  year  of  the  war  this  source  of  supply  was  so  valuable  that  the 
L’nited  States  Government  for  a  while  requested  weekly  reports  as  to 
the  state  of  the  flax  crop. 

In  Argentina  itself  there  has  been  a  small  development  of  the  oil¬ 
crushing  industry,  principally  in  Buenos  Aires,  where  five  plants  have 
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a  reportiHl  capacity  <>f  about  <S, ()()()  tons  of  oil  a  year.  These  aire  all 
under  the  inanaigement  of  Italians.  Another  lar{;e  plant  near 
Rosario  is  backed  by  Dutch  capital.  War  conditions  brought  ahenit 
some  overseas  exportation  of  linseed  oil  produced  by  these  mills,  but 
for  the  most  part  their  output  goes  to  satisfy  local  demands  and  the 
requirements  of  consumers  in  neighboring  countries.  The  mills  do 
not  run  to  capacity  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  prospect 
of  the  expansion  of  the  industry.  There  has  also  been  some  crushing 
of  linseed  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  the  seed  being  brought  from  Argentina 
and  also  fr(*m  southern  Brazil,  where  it  is  grown  to  a  limited  extent. 

('(K'ONUT  RKSOPRCES. 

Contrasting  with  the  linseed  industry,  which  has  probably  come 
near  its  peak  of  development,  at  least  for  many  years,  is  the  coconut 
industry  of  the  tropical  countries,  the  expansion  of  which  is  largely 
a  matter  of  the  future.  Although  eoeonut  trees  are  found  in  all  the 
lands  washed  by  the  ('arihhean,  along  the  Pacific  coasts  of  Mexico, 
(Vntral  America,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador,  and  in  Brazil,  the  output 
of  American  lands  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  world’s  total. 
It  is  roughly  estimated  that  throughout  the  world  from  seven  to 
eight  billion  coconuts  ripen  every  year,  and  of  this  number  probably 
not  more  than  200  million  an*  produced  by  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Many  millions  of  these  grow  in  uncultivated  groves  and  are  lost 
entirely,  or  are  used  locally  by  natives  of  the  forest.  Most  of  those 
that  enter  into  commerci*  come  from  the  plantations,  which  are 
found  chiefly  in  .Tamaica,  Trinidad,  and  Tobago,  the  Bay  Islands, 
Old  Providence  and  St.  Andrew’s  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Central 
America,  and  in  Honduras  and  Panama.  Along  the  Pacific  coast 
line  from  middle  Mexico  to  (luayaijuil,  Ecuador,  and  along  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America  the  tall  trees  are  found  in  profusion, 
now  scattered  and  now  concentrated  in  thick  groves,  but  in  few 
places  are  the  trees  regularly  cultivated  or  the  nuts  sj’stematically 
gathered.  According  to  an  estimate  transmitted  in  a  report  from  an 
American  consul,  Brazil  has  about  1,250,000  trees  and  produces 
annually  50,000,000  nuts,  hut  they  enter  hut  little  into  any  except 
local  trade. 

Throughout  tropical  America  there  is  immense  room  for  the 
expansion  of  coconut  planting  the  possibilities,  in  fact,  are  limited 
only  by  the  demand  for  c(K-onut  products.  There  are  two  contin¬ 
gencies  which  will  bring  about  this  expansion.  One  is  a  steady 
increase  during  the  next  25  or  50  }*ears  in  the  call  from  the  world’s 
markets  for  coconuts  and  coconut  oil  which  will  he  loud  and  con¬ 
tinuous  enough  to  induce  capital  to  tie  itself  up  in  this  long-range 
investment.  The  other  is  a  diversion  of  the  United  States  import 
trade  from  the  distant  Orient  to  her  southern  neighbors. 
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Durin}'  (ho  wjir  p»'n<»<l.  with  ils  skyrockotinj;  of  prioos  f<»r  animal 
fats,  tho  (loinami  in  tho  Tnito*!  Statos  for  coconut  oil  showed  an 
immense  and  unprecedented  expansion.  In  a  short  time  imports 
of  copra  and  eoeonut  oil  increased  7(10  or  SOO  p(‘r  cent,  naiehin"  their 
hijihest  p*»int  in  HMS,  when  our  copra  purchases  amounted  to  almost 
a  (piarter  of  a  million  tons  and  our  purchases  <»f  eoeonut  oil  ((»  more 
than  ‘ioO.OOO  pounds.  This  imp«>rted  oil  and  that  obtained  from 
the  imported  copra  went  larfjely  into  the  manufacture  of  oleomar- 
fiarine,  eonstitutin"  21.7  per  cent  of  the  ((»tal  ve^etahle  oils  used 
in  that  industry  in  1017,  as  compared  with  only  four-tenths  of  1 
])er  cent  in  lOlti  and  before  the  Europcaui  War.  Since  lOlS,  ln)w- 
ever,  imports  of  eoeotuit  ])roduets  have  shown  a  marked  falliii"  off. 
Practically  all  of  these  heavy  imports  have  Ix'cn  hroufjht  half-way 
round  the  world,  from  tlu*  Philippines  and  «»ther  far  eastern  lands, 
and  scarcely  any  from  the  <;roves  at  our  own  <looi*s. 

The  coconuts  that  come  from  Latin  America  are  all  imp(trted 
“in  the  shell,”  and  our  total  supply  of  whole  nuts  comes  from  these 
importati<*ns.  Except  for  (he  sparsely  settled  condition  of  most 
Latin  American  countries  and  the  eonse(|uent  scarcity  of  labor  and 
primitive  conditions  of  transportati(»n,  there  is  no  reason  why  that 
section  should  not  some  time  send  us  our  re(|uirements  in  copra 
and  oil  as  well  as  in  nuts  for  eonfeetionery  and  <lireet  consumption. 
There  is.  however,  no  present  indication  that  this  change  in  traffic 
will  take  place.  There  is  a  considerable  production  of  oil  in  Trinidad, 
Panama  has  an  American  factory  of  fairly  large  capacity,  and  some 
oil  is  produced  in  other  localities,  hut  this  is  all  for  local  consump¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  effort  to  compete  with  the  Philippines  and  other 
far  eastern  mills  in  shipping  to  the  United  States  or  European 
markets,  and  it  will  he  a  long  time  before  the  American  coconut 
sets  up  as  a  rival  to  its  oriental  cousin  in  the  oil-producing  business. 

I’AI.M  XfTS  AXI)  C’A.STOH  UKAXS. 

Two  other  tropical  oil  materials  which  can  In*  produced  in  great 
(piantities  when  the  need  becomes  sudieiently  pressing  felt  the 
stimulus  of  war  demands,  and  one  <*f  them  has  been  gathered  in 
Brazil  in  continually  increasing  <|uantities  since  the  armistice.  Th(*>e 
are  palm  nuts  and  castor  beans.  The  former  is  the  product  of  several 
different  species  of  palm  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  coconut 
and  the  West  African  palm,  and  the  trees  are  foun<l  all  the  way 
from  Mexico  to  southern  Brazil. 

There  are  various  names  for  the  different  species,  such  as  cohune, 
corozo,  and  coquitc*,  and  there  is  a  confusion  of  names  in  the  different 
localities.  What  is  usually  known  as  the  cohune  nut  (Attaha  cohune) 
is  found  most  plentifully  in  British  Honduras,  Honduras,  and  Guate¬ 
mala,  hut  trees  also  grow  to  an  undetermined  extent  in  Mexico  an<l 
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the  (’arihhean  side  of  Panama.  A  cousin  of  the  cohune  tree 
{Attalea  (fomphococca)  with  narrower  nuts  and  thinner  shell,  };rows 
plentifully  in  western  Mexico,  the  Pacific  side  of  (Vntral  American 
States  an<l  on  down  throu"h  tropical  South  America,  and  other 
species  are  found  scattered  through  the  jun»jles  of  all  this  tropical 
rcfjion.  Brazil  has  a  numher  of  them,  and  one  of  them  which  hears 
a  fruit  very  similar  to  the  well-known  West  African  palm  nut  occurs 
in  Panama  and  the  adjoining  Atrato  district  in  ('olomhia. 


THE  COHl'NE  NUT. 


Like  the  West  African  palm  nut,  the  nuts  of  these  various  species 
yield  two  oils,  a  kernel  oil  similar  to  coconut  oil,  and  an  outside  oil 
contained  in  the  pulp  surrounding  the  seed,  which  must  he  expressed 
in  the  country  where  the  palms  grow,  as  it  evaporates  when  the  nuts 
are  shipped  overseas.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  these  nuts  which  ripen  annually, 
but  so  far  with  little  success  in  Latin  America.  The  coconut-oil 
factory  in  Panama  mentioned  above  has  worked  up  limited  (|uan- 
tities  and  a  few  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  the  oil  has  been  ex¬ 
ported  by  a  factory  in  Colombia,  but  production  is  largely  a  side 
line  to  that  of  coconut  oil.  The  war  demand  for  these  nuts  was  not 
for  the  oils,  but  for  the  shell,  which  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  best 
of  all  materials  for  making  absorptive  charcoal  for  gas  masks. 
Thousands  of  tons  were  gathered  for  this  purpose,  hut  only  the 
extraordinary  conditions  made  it  profitable  to  get  them  out,  and 
collection  stopped  short  with  the  armistice. 

When  it  became  known  that  castor  oil  was  in  demand  for  airplane 
engines  and  the  Allied  Governments  sent  out  calls  for  immense  quan- 
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htu*s,  thoro  was  a  wave  of  interest  in  nearl}*  all  countries  of  Latin 
America,  as  the  castor-hean  plant  was  found  {;rowin"  everywhere 
and  in  many  places  was  looked  on  as  a  pest.  Thousands  of  acres 
were  (piickly  planted  in  ('uha,  the  Dominican  Kepuhlic,  and  other 
West  Indian  islands,  in  several  ('entral  .Vmerican  countries,  and  in 
('olond)ia,  Venezuela,  Peru,  and  Brazil. 


ws 


AMERICAN  VPLANI)  COTTON  IN  PU  RA,  PERU. 

Ixx^Uly  known  as  “ERipto.” 

When  the  war  demand  ceased  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  general 
dropped  off  and  the  industry  of  gathering  and  crushing  or  exporting 
the  seetls  returned  to  about  what  it  had  been  before  the  war,  serving 
mostly  local  needs.  But  in  Brazil  the  momentum  ac(|uired  during 
1917  and  1918  has  continued,  as  is  strikingly  indicated  by  the  export 
figures.  In  1915  the  exports  of  castor  seed  were  only  234  tons  and 
of  castor  oil  about  8  tons.  By  1918  they  had  mounted  to  4,066  tons 
of  seed  and  3,830  tons  of  oil,  and  by  1919  to  23,777  tons  of  seed  and 
1,389  tons  of  oil.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1920,  according  to  the 


I 
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latest  available  statisties,  exports  were  15,570  tons  of  seed  and  450 
tons  of  oil.  It  is  evident  that  the  Brazilian  eastor  seed  is  inakin};  a 
strono  hid  for  the  trade  formerly  held  hy  India.  Most  of  the  seed 
has  been  comin"  to  the  Ignited  States,  with  smaller  pn)portions 
fjoino  to  (ireat  Britain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  and  (iermany,  while 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Franee  have  taken  most  of  the  oil.  Pressing  is 
carried  on  largely  in  the  Sao  Paulo  district  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  other  vegetable  oils,  and  activity  fluctuates  with  the 
demand  for  the  product.  Much  of  Brazil’s  seed  comes  from  wild 
trees,  although  planting  has  reached  many  thousands  of  acres. 


SKI’AU ATIN<i  IU<o\r\  COTTON  KKoM  W  UITK  AT  A  CoTToN  lilN  IN  I'KKI  . 


COTTONSEED  OIL. 

Cottonseed  crushing  has  also  reached  its  greatest  development  in 
Brazil,  which  country  indeed  seems  to  be  the  great  future  field  for 
the  production  of  vegetable  oils,  (btton  seed  is  obtained  when  the 
home-grown  cotton  is  cleaned  and  prepared  for  spinning  into  yarn 
and  thread  for  the  several  hundred  textile  mills  of  the  country,  and  in 
many  cases  the  seed  is  obtained  and  sold  or  crushed  by  these  mills 
themselves.  The  growing  of  cotton  and  the  manufacture  of  cloth, 
as  well  as  the  crushing  of  seed,  are  directly  encouraged  by  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  by  loans  and  otherwise,  and  the  future  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  industry  is  assured.  Other  countries  in  which  cotton 
is  grown  and  the  seed  crushed  are  Peru,  Colombia,  \’enezuela,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Mexico,  and  various  West  Indian  islands. 
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SKSAMK  OIL. 

In  addition  to  tlioso  oil-producing  plants  those  whose  development 
in  Latin  Annuiea  is  advaneial  to  only  a  fraction  (tf  their  possibilities 
make  a  h»n*;  list.  Without  attemptin''  to  eatalo*'  them  all,  the 
following  may  he  mentione<l:  The  sesame  plant  has  been  cultivated 
chielly  in  Me.xico,  where  it  is  known  as  “ajonjoli.”  Accordin''  to  an 
(tilieial  report  (»f  a  Tnited  States  trade  commissioner,  ‘‘sesame  seed 
is  one  of  the  articles  of  Mexican  af'ricultural  production  which  is 
capable  of  tremendous  development  and  wherein  lie  almost  un¬ 
limited  commercial  possihlities.  There  are  two  easily  distin‘'uishal)le 
varieties  of  sesame,  the  white  and  the  brown.  Both  of  these  are 
produced  in  Me.xico.  *  +  *  Authoritative  and  expert  opinion 

testifies  that  the  only  re<|uisite  needed  to  jiroduce  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  supply  is  increased  utilization  of  the  acreage  now  lying  idle. 

“In  view  of  the  world  demand  for  etlihle  oils,  there  is  reason  to 
expect  a  development  along  this  line  in  the  near  future.  The  oil 
content  of  sesame,  according  to  Mexican  Government  estimate,  is 
.")()  per  cent.  Others  place  the  content  at  50  per  cent.  Aside  from 
this  the  pulp  is  highly  nutritious.  In  view  of  these  facts,  sesame 
compares  favorably  with  cotton  seed  in  food  value.  It  is  almost  eipial 
to  the  olive  in  oil  content,  and  in  taste,  odor  and  adaptihility  for 
commercial  uses  it  is  quite  as  desirable  as  the  latter.  *  *  *  'flip 

white  variety  is  said  to  he  richer  in  oil  content  than  the  two  sub¬ 
varieties  of  black  or  brown  sesame. 

‘‘There  are  15  factories  of  different  sizes  and  of  varying  im- 
pt)rtance  in  the  City  of  Mexico  engaged  in  the  extraction  of  sesame 
oil  and  in  its  preparation  for  market.  The  greater  number  of  these, 
however,  are  one-press  affairs  with  very  slight  capacity.  *  *  * 

The  first-grade  oil  is  used  for  seasoning  ami  for  the  same  miscellaneous 
culinary  purposes  that  olive  oil  and  lard  are  used  for.  The  better 
grades  of  oil  are  usetl  also  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  and 
to  adulterate  other  edible  oils.  The  inferior  oils  are  used  for  soap 
making,  as  a  combustible,  and  as  a  basis  for  perfumes.  [This  use  in 
perfumery  manufacture  has  been  cpiestioned  and  is  subject  to  veri¬ 
fication. — ().  W.]  The  leaves  of  the  sesame  have  medicinal  value 
and  contain  gelatinous  substances.  The  pulp  which  remains  after 
the  oil  is  extracted  is  valuable  as  stock  food.” 

I'KAXUT  OIL. 

Peanuts,  also  known  as  groundnuts,  earthnuts,  monkey  nuts,  etc., 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  Latin  America  and  in  many  places  are  crushed 
for  oil,  notably  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Brazil.  Exports  of  peanuts 
from  Brazil  have  reached  as  high  as  l,lbb  tons  in  one  year.  Olive 
trees  take  up  several  thousand  acres  in  ('bile,  and  the  fruit  is  also 
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raised  in  the  neighhoring  country  of  Argentina.  Peru  has  olives  of 
good  (juality  and  exports  a  few  each  year,  hut  eonsuines  most  of  the 
production  herself.  Olives  are  grown  commercially  in  several  States 
of  Mexico,  the  fruit  being  sent  to  the  retineries  of  the  capital. 

UKAZIL  NUTS. 

Brazil  can  fairly  claim  first  place  as  the  home  of  new  oil-hearing 
seeds  and  nuts  that  promise  to  develop  into  important  commercial 
commodities.  Among  these  are  the  hahassu  and  ucuhuba  nuts  and 
those  commonly  known  as  Brazil  nuts,  all  of  which  have  been  ex¬ 
ploited  sufliciently  to  form  considerable  items  of  export.  The 


PEANUT  FIEI.n,  CAMPO  LARUUIA,  ARGENTINA. 


babassu  nut  is  a  palm  nut  related  to  the  coconut,  whose  meat  is 
similar  to  coconut  meat  and  whose  oil  is  said  to  be  excellent  for 
oleomargarine.  The  nut  yields  about  GO  per  cent  oil.  The  trees  are 
found  mainly  in  the  interior  of  the  north,  along  the  Parnahyba  River, 
and  gathering  has  progressed  to  the  point  w’here  some  thousands  of 
tons  are  exported  annually. 

I'^cuhuba  nuts  ( Myristica  bicuJiyba)  yield  a  fat  which  becomes  hard 
and  brittle  and  maybe  refined  to  an  almost  odorless  condition,  although 
as  marketed  the  nut  is  yellowdsh  brown  and  has  an  odor  similar  to 
that  of  coconut  oil.  It  is  mostly  of  myristin  with  about  10  per  cent 
of  olein  and  a  small  amount  of  an  ethereal  oil.  It  has  a  melting  point 
of  35°  to  42°,  a  specific  gravity  of  0.871  to  0.912,  and  an  iodine  value 
of  9.5  to  18.5  per  cent.*  These  nuts  also  come  from  northern  Brazil 

*  Data  relating  to  properties  of  fixed  oils  are  taken  largely  from  Lewkowitsch,  J.  I.,  “Chemical  Tech¬ 
nology  and  Analysis  of  Oils,  Fats,  and  Waxes,”  Vol.  If,  and  data  relating  to  properties  of  essentials  from 
Parry,  E.  J.,  “The  Chemistry  of  Essential  Oils  and  Artificial  Perfumes.” 
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and  in  15)18  and  1915)  exports  aniounted  to  over  1,000  tons,  besides 
whieh  lar<;e  (piantities  were  used  in  eandle  nianufaeture  in  Brazil. 

The  Brazil  nut  s«)  familiar  in  eonfeetionerv  st»»res  yields  a  fine  seini- 
dryinj'  oil  said  to  l)e  valuable  for  eookinj;  and  also  for  use  by  wateh- 
makers  and  artists.  The  nuts  e(»ntain  up  to  73  per  eent  of  t)il,  whieh 
is  of  a  pale  yellow eolor  and  has  a  taste  similar  to  that  of  the  nut  itself, 
hut  is  without  odor.  In  South  Ameriea  the  oil  is  used  for  edible 
purposes,  and  soap  is  made  from  nuts  that  heeome  moldy  in  shipping. 
The  oil  has  a  saponilieation  value  of  193.4  to  202,  according  to  tests 
made,  an  iodine  value  of  98.3  to  100.2,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  0.918. 


(’<>urt«^y  of  th;*  Botanical  (jaiettc,  ('hicago. 

THE  BRAZIL  NUT. 

Cut  to  show  structure  within  and  nuts  in  place. 


MUSTARD  OIL. 

Both  the  black  and  the  white  mustard  are  found  in  Brazil,  and  the 
seeds  yield  10  to  15  per  cent  of  their  weight  in  a  semidrying  oil, 
similar  in  chemical  properties  to  rape  oil.  The  oil  from  the  black  seed 
is  not  suitable  for  burning  and  is  chiefly  used  in  making  soap,  while 
that  of  the  white  seed  is  used  both  as  a  burning  and  a  lubricating  oil. 
Xo  tests  of  the  Brazilian  seeds  are  reported,  but  Italian  black  seed 
showed  a  specific  gravity  of  0.917,  an  iodine  value  of  112.7  and  116.1, 
and  a  saponification  value  of  about  175.  The  wdiite  seed  is  similar  to 
the  black  except  that  it  has  a  lower  iodine  value. 
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(’ashew  or  caju  nuts  art*  a  rejjular  item  of  export.  It  is  said  that 
they  are  jjrowiii"  in  favor  in  tlie  manufacture  of  chocolates.  The  oil 
is  a  nondryin*;  oil  with  an  iodine  value  of  S4  and  a  saponification  value 
of  195.  Brazil  can  supply  all  that  the  trade  retpiires. 

.MAMIIOT  OIL. 

The  seeds  of  the  famous  rubber  trees  of  Brazil  yield  two  different 
kinds  of  oil,  one  from  the  species  of  tree  growing  in  the  State  of  (Vara, 
called  manihot  oil,  and  the  other  from  the  Para  rubber  tree  and  known 
by  that  name.  Both  are  drying  oils.  The  former  is  of  a  yellowish- 
green  color,  with  an  odor  resembling  that  of  olive  oil  and  a  slightly 
hitter  taste,  and  in  Brazil  it  is  expressed  to  he  used  ns  a  substitute  for 
linseed  oil.  The  latter  is  of  a  light  yellow  color  with  an  odor  like  that 
of  linseed  oil.  The  cake  is  said  to  he  unsuitable  for  cattle  feed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  prussic  acid.  For  both 
oils  the  specific  gravity  has  been  found  to  he  about  0.923  and  the 
saponification  value  around  189;  the  iodine  value  of  the  manihot  oil, 
according  to  one  test,  was  137  and  that  of  the  Para  seed  oil  117.0 
to  133.3. 

ARGEMOXE  OIL. 

The  Mexican  or  prickly  poppy,  native  to  Mexico  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean  islands,  yields  an  oil  called  ‘‘argemone”  oil,  which  is  used  for 
burning  and  lubricating  purposes  and  also  has  a  recognized  thera¬ 
peutic  value.  It  is  of  a  light  yellow  color  with  a  distinctive  acrid 
otlor  and  is  classed  as  a  drying  oil.  The  seeds  yield  commercially 
about  25  per  cent  of  their  weight  in  oil.  The  oil  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0.924,  a  saponification  value  of  187  to  190,  and  an  iodine  value 
of  119.9  to  122.5,  acconling  to  the  results  of  laboratory  analyses. 
Brazil  also  produces  poppy  seed  which  is  said  to  give  28  liters  of  oil 
to  100  liters  of  seed,  the  oil  being  expressed  for  use  by  painters, 
particularly  in  painting  wood. 

XIGERSEED  OIL. 

Nigerseed  oil,  a  yellowy  drying  oil  wdth  a  nutty  taste,  is  found  in 
the  West  Indies,  but  has  not  het*n  developed  into  a  product  of  com¬ 
mercial  importance.  In  India  this  oil  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
ghee,  or  native  butter.  Lt^wer  grades  are  also  of  value  for  soap 
making,  the  saponification  value  running  about  190,  and  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  linseed  oil.  Another  oil  used  for  much  the  same  purposes 
is  sunflower  oil,  considered  as  a  drying  oil,  although  it  dries  more 
slowly  than  most  others  of  that  class.  The  soap  made  from  it  is 
said  to  be  especially  suitable  for  textiles.  It  also  entei-s  into  varnish 
manufacture,  and  is  used  locally  for  cooking  and  burning  purposes. 
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It  has  a  saponification  value  of  about  190,  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
0.92,  and  an  iodine  value  of  119  to  135.  Sunflowers  are  indigenous  to 
Mexico  and  planting  there  can  be  indefinitely  extended  if  the  demand 
grows.  In  Argentina  they  form  a  minor  crop  of  some  importance, 
exports  of  sunflower  seed  in  1919  amounting  to  over  4,000,000 
pounds,  valued  at  about  $120,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS  OIL-BEARING  SEEDS. 

The  soya  bean  of  the  Orient  has  been  successfully  grown  in  the 
Guianas  of  South  America,  but  it  is  not  produced  in  quantities. 
C’orn  oil  is  pressed  out  from  some  of  the  abundant  crop  of  maize  in 
Argentina  and  in  1917  shipments  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
over  330,000  pounds,  although  this  was  due  to  extraordinary  condi¬ 
tions  and  normally  this  country  does  not  import  from  Argentina. 
The  seeds  of  the  kapok  plant,  which  is  grown  in  many  parts  of  tropical 
America  for  its  fiber,  yield  an  oil  very  similar  to  cottonseed  oil,  which 
is  used  locally  for  edible  purposes  and  in  Europe  for  soap  making. 
It  has  a  saponification  value  of  181  to  205  and  an  average  iodine 
value  of  about  120.  A  semidrying  oil  called  “pinot”  oil,  the  fat  of 
which  is  known  as  Para  butter,  is  taken  from  the  kernels  of  the  pinot 
or  ouassey  palm  in  Brazil  and  French  Guiana,  where  it  is  used  for 
edible  purposes. 

In  Gentral  .\meriea  some  attention  has  been  given  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  pinon  or  eurcas  oil,  which  has  purgative  qualities  much  more 
pronounced  than  those  of  castor  oil.  It  is  used  locally  for  soap  mak¬ 
ing  and  as  an  illuminant  and  also  occasionally  as  a  lubricating  oil, 
although  it  is  not  very  suitable  for  that  purpose,  as  it  dries  in  about 
24  hours.  Jamaica  produces  a  nondrying  oil  called  ben  oil  which 
has  been  known  for  a  century  as  especially  valuable  for  lubricating 
delicate  machinery.  It  is  odorless,  has  a  .sweet  taste,  and  in  the 
East  has  been  used  as  a  cosmetic  and  as  an  agent  in  the  extracting 
of  perfumes  from  flowers.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0.92, 
a  saponification  value  of  184  to  187,  and  an  iodine  value  of  about  111. 

French  Guiana  grows  a  tree  whose  seeds  are  known  as  “Java 
olives,”  which  yield  a  yellowish-colored  oil  which  when  heated 
solidifies  to  an  india-rubber  consistency.  In  Brazil  and  the  Guianas 
occur  the  “paradise-nut”  trees,  the  nuts  of  which  are  about  one-half 
oil,  and  resemble  Brazil  nuts,  although  with  larger  kernels.  They 
are  highly  esteemed  as  a  food  article  and  so  are  seldom  exported, 
although  the  trees  are  found  all  over  Brazil.  Corapa  oil  is  obtained 
in  the  Guianas  from  a  plant  of  that  name  and  is  used  by  the  natives 
to  protect  themselves  against  insects  and  also  for  lighting.  French 
Guiana  has  a  palm  oil  called  aoura  or  tucum  oil,  which  is  used  for 
cooking,  and  the  Guianas  also  produce  a  butternut  from  which  an 
edible  fat  called  “suwarri”  is  obtained. 
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Argontinn  produces  and  exports  eonsideral>le  (piantities  of  rape- 
seed  from  which  the  well-known  rape  oil  or  colza  oil  is  expressed. 
In  1919  shipments  abroad  amounted  to  1,200, 000  pounds,  valued  at 
$41,000.  This  oil  is  widely  used  as  a  luhricant,  and  for  two  other 
special  hut  very  different  purposes.  Bakers  use  the  better  grade 
of  colza  oil  for  greasing  the  ends  of  their  loaves,  and  the  commoner 
grades  are  used  for  (pjenching  steel  plates. 


ESSENTIAL  OILS. 


In  the  field  of  essential  oils  the  contributions  which  Latin  America 
is  making  or  stands  ready  to  make  to  the  world’s  commerce  are  also 
numerous  and  valuable.  For  the  most  part  they  are  the  products 
of  the  tropical  regions  of  northern  South  America,  Mexico,  (’entral 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  wide  areas  of  which  yet  remain  to  be 
explored.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  terra  mcnejnita  contains 
many  oils,  nuts,  and  woods  not  yet  catalogued.  The  value  of  the 
essential  oils  now  produced  is  small  compared  with  that  of  other 
commercial  products,  hut  that  is  due  not  to  small  resources  or  possi¬ 
bilities,  hut  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  is  not  insistent  enough  to 
overcome  costs  of  exploitation  in  undeveloped  territories. 


LIXALOE  OIL. 

Mexico  and  French  Guiana  produce  one  of  the  best  known  per¬ 
fumery  oils  distilled  from  wood  the  lignaloe  or  linaloe  oil,  hut  the 
product  that  goes  by  that  name  in  Mexico  is  quite  different  from  the 
Gayenne  or  French  Guiana  product.  The  Mexican  oil  is  obtained 
from  a  tree  known  locally  as  “hois  de  citron  du  Mexique, ”  which 
is  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  The  best  oil  comes 
from  trees  40  to  (iO  years  (*ld,  although  oil  is  also  obtained  from 
younger  trees  and  from  the  fruit.  Distilling  is  carried  on  both  in 
Mexico  and  in  Europe,  to  which  (piantities  of  tlie  wood  are  regularly 
shipped.  The  oil  is  colorless  or  pale  yellow,  with  a  sweet  odor,  and 
a  specific  gravity  of  0.375  to  0.39S.  It  is  soluble  in  3  volumes  of  70 
per  cent  alcohol  or  in  4  or  5  volumes  of  00  per  cent  alcohol.  The 
most  important  characteristic  of  the  oil  is  the  free  linalol,  which 
has  an  odor  like  lily  of  the  valley  and  which  is  present  to  an  undeter¬ 
mined  extent.  Parry  also  mentions  two  samples  of  linaloe  oil  from 
Mexico  which  had  an  odor  of  blended  lavender  and  petitgrain,  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.897  and  0.893,  and  an  ester  c('ntent  of  52.4  per 
cent  and  48.7  per  cent,  of  which  he  says; 

Particular  attention  is  directc'd  to  this  oil,  because  it  may  be  tliat  it  would  be  well 
to  develop  the  distillation  of  this  particular  wood  for  its  content  of  linalol  acetate 
and  for  the  purposes  for  which  oils  containin';  that  ester  are  used,  rather  than  for 
linalol  and  the  purp<  ses  for  which  oils  containiiif;  that  alcohol  are  employed. 


CimrtpBy  of  Anieriran  Minister  Mcmio  'y,  Aniinrion,  Parnffuay. 

THE  OIE  OK  PKTITOKAIN  INDUSTRY  IN  KARAOUAY. 

Top;  \Vei"hini;  the  leaves  as  they  are  <leUvere(l  hy  the  gatherers  at  one  of  the  Parainiayan  factories, 
ftottoni;  A  loa<i  of  liitter-oranijp  le-tvcs  on  the  road  to  an  nil  of  peUtgrain  factor.v. 


I 


Courtesy  of  American  Ministeri  Asuncion.  Paraguay. 

A  TYPICAL  PARAGUAYAN  OIL  OF  PETITGRAIN  FACTORY. 

There  are  between  30  and  40  such  factories  operating  in  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  the  majority  being  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Yaguaron  ljceau.se  of  the 
great  numl)er  of  bitter-orange  trees  to  be  found  there.  Other  Paraguayan  towns  having  factories  are  Ita,  San  Jose  de  la  Cordillera,  Itacurnbi,  and  Nemby. 
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CAYENNE,  UNALOE,  AND  SANDALWOOD  OILS. 

The  cayenne  oil  is  derived  from  a  species  of  wood  distinct  from 
that  of  Mexico  and  usually  known  as  "hois  de  rose  femelle,”  although 
the  botanical  origin  is  not  quite  clear.  The  oil  is  very  similar  to 
Mexican  linaloe  oil  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  oil  known 
commercially  as  rosewood  oil,  which  is  (juite  a  different  product. 
The  wood  from  which  the  oil  is  distilled,  however,  is  gathered  in 
and  exported  from  French  Guiana  under  the  name  of  rosewood. 
Both  the  wood  and  the  oil  are  exported.  The  wood  yields  about  1 
per  cent  of  oil,  which  in  the  pure  state  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.87 
to  0.88  and  an  ester  value  of  3  to  7.  French  Guiana  also  produces 
limited  quantities  of  a  wood  which  has  taken  the  name  of  that  most 
ancient  and  historic  of  aromatic  woods,  sandalwood,  although  it  is 
quite  different  from  the  Indian  product.  Its  botanical  and  chemical 
characteristics  do  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  determined  accurately. 
There  is  also  a  West  Indian  sandalwood,  very  similar  to  the  rosewood 
of  French  Guiana,  known  as  the  “hois  de  citron”  of  Domingo,  which 
has  been  shipped  to  Europe  for  over  a  century.  The  oil  is  a  thick 
yellow  oil  with  an  odor  similar  to  that  of  cedarwood  oil.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.948  to  0.972  and  is  soluble  in  an  equal  volume 
of  90  per  cent  alcohol.  It  has  been  used  as  an  adulterant  and  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  genuine  sandalwood  oil. 


PETITGRAIN  OIL. 

Citrus  plants  yield  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  essential  oils,  all 
of  which  figure  as  more  or  less  important  Latin  American  products. 
The  oil  of  petitgrain,  distilled  from  the  leaves,  buds  and  young  fruit 
of  the  orange  tree,  forms  the  chief  item  of  direct  export  to  the  United 
States  from  Paraguay,  where  the  industry  of  extracting  it  has  been 
considerably  developed  because  of  the  existence  there  of  great  num¬ 
bers  of  bitter  orange  trees.  The  oil  or  essence  is  obtained  by  passing 
steam  through  a  quantity  of  leaves  packed  in  a  specially  designed 
receptacle,  from  .'jOO  to  600  pounds  of  leaves  being  retpiired  to  produce 
a  quart  of  oil.  This  South  American  product  is  inferior  to  most 
other  petitgrain  oils  received  on  the  world  markets,  probably  because 
the  extraction  is  carried  on  under  rather  primitive  conditions.  Its 
specific  gravity,  about  0.887,  and  its  ester  content,  about  36.5  per 
cent,  are  both  higher  than  other  petitgrain  oils.  Oil  of  petitgrain  is 
used  as  a  basis  of  perfumes  an<l  perfumed  toilet  soaps.  Another 
valuable  product  of  the  Paraguay  orange  groves,  exported  to  a 
limited  extent,  is  oil  of  neroli,  obtained  from  orange  blossoms. 
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OKAX(JE  OIL. 

'I'lu'  prodiicliuii  of  (traiigo  oil,  which  comes  from  liny  vesicles  in  the 
skin  of  the  fruit,  Inis  been  especially  prominent  in  Jamaica,  and  oxjiorts 
have  at  times  amounted  to  more  than  .?  100,000  a  year.  Both  hitter 
oranges  and  sweet  oranges  are  used  as  a  source  of  this  oil,  hut  that 
from  the  sweet  oranges  is  considered  best.  It  takes  almost  .500  oranges 
to  supply  a  pound  of  filtered  oil.  Most  of  the  Jamaican  product 
comes  to  the  United  States  and  is  used  in  the  making  of  perfumes, 
flavors  for  soft  drinks,  and  essences,  and  particularly  for  flavoring  a 
certain  kind  of  fancy  biscuit.  It  is  also  used  in  drug  manufacture 
and  to  a  small  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps.  The  Jamaican 
orange  oil  is  said  to  he  eipial  or  superior  to  the  Sicilian  ]>roi!uct. 

OIL  OF  LIMES. 

Oil  of  limes  in  the  West  Indies  is  of  two  kinds,  one  which  is  dis¬ 
tilled,  being  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  concentration  of  lime 
juice,  and  the  other  hand  pressed,  of  a  higher  specific  gravity  (0.878 
to  0.tU)2,  as  compared  with  0.800  to  0.872  for  the  distilled)  and  a 
higher  commercial  value.  The  distilled  oil  is  the  usual  oil  of  com¬ 
merce.  It  forms  a  regular  export  item  from  many  West  Indian 
islands,  among  which  the  more  important  producers  are  the  islands 
of  Montserrat,  Jamaica,  and  Dominica.  The  leaves  of  the  West 
Indian  time  tree  also  yield  an  essential  oil  on  distillation.  Lemon  oil 
is  also  a  possibility  of  these  regions,  particularly  of  Jamaica,  hut  its 
production  has  not  yet  become  an  industry.  Mexico  is  a  particularly 
|)romising  field  for  the  establishment  of  a  lime-juice  and  lime-oil 
industry.  Lime  trees  are  at  present  cultivated  hardly  at  all,  hut  they 
grow  wild  over  a  wide  area  and  could  he  utilized  in  producing  large 
(piantities  of  oil  of  limes,  lime  juice,  and  citrate  of  lime. 

BAY  ANT)  PIMENTO  OILS. 

Besides  orange  and  lime  oils  the  chief  essential  oils  found  in  the 
West  Indies  are  hay  oil  and  pimento  oil.  The  hay  tree  grows  abun¬ 
dantly  in  Jamaica,  St.  Thomas,  Guadeloupe,  Antigua,  Barbados,  and 
Dominica.  Both  the  leaves  and  the  oil  are  exported  to  the  United 
States,  and  are  constant  items  in  the  lists  of  exports  of  those  islamls. 
Bay  oil,  which  is  used  in  perfumery  and  as  a  basis  of  hay  rum,  when 
distilled  from  the  leaves  separates  into  two  portions,  one  lighter 
and  the  other  denser  than  water,  the  two  being  combined  to  give  a 
normal  distillate.  The  oil  contains  55  to  08  per  cent  of  phenols, 
but  the  amount  is  found  to  vary  with  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Oil  of  pimento  is  distilled  from  the  fruit  of  Fimenta  qfficinalfs, 
indigenous  to  the  West  Indies  and  found  especially  in  Cuba,  Haiti, 
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Santo  Domingo,  Antigua,  and  the  Leeward  and  Windward 
Islands,  and  abundantly  in  .Tainaiea.  It  also  occurs  in  Mexico, 
('osta  Kica,  and  Venezuela.  Pimento  berries,  which  are  gathered 
green,  have  an  aromatic  odor  in  which  can  be  detected  the  odor  of 
cinnamon,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  especially  cloves — hence  the  popular 
name  of  “allspice”  applied  to  them.  They  yield  3  to  4^  per  cent 
of  a  dark-reddish  oil  of  the  same  aromatic  odor  as  the  fruit.  It 
contains  phenol-eugenol,  which  gives  it  the  clovelike  odor,  the 
phenols  being  present  to  the  extent  of  about  65  to  80  per  cent. 
The  oil  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.024  to  1.056. 

Other  possibilities  of  Jamaica,  not  yet  developed,  include  vetivert 
and  camphor.  Camphor  trees  grow  in  considerable  numbers  in 
Jamaica,  and  a  special  test  of  the  camphor  derived  from  their  leaves 
and  wood  which  was  made  several  years  ago  showed  that  it  was  of 
fully  as  good  quality  as  that  from  the  Far  East. 

In  the  River  Plate  countries,  Argentina  and  Paraguay,  grows  a 
tree  indigenous  to  that  region  which  yields  an  oil  of  some  importance 
commercially.  This  is  the  champaca  or  guaiacum  wood  oil,  not, 
howev’cr,  to  be  confused  with  the  true  champaca  oil  of  Europe.  The 
wood  yields  4  to  8  per  cent  of  essential  oil  which  is  practically  solid 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  has  an  exceedingly  delicate  odor 
described  as  resembling  that  of  tea  and  violets,  and  it  is  used  in  per¬ 
fumery  to  produce  a  tea-rose  odor  and  to  blend  with  stronger  per¬ 
fumes  for  ordinary  scents,  and  sometimes  as  an  adulterant  of  attar  of 
roses.  It  is  often  mixed  with  geranium  oil  and  used  under  the  name 
“essence  de  la  galac  ii  la  geranium.”  Its  specific  gravity  is  given  as 
0.965  to  0.975  at  30°,  and  it  is  soluble  in  3  to  5  volumes  of  70  per  cent 
alcohol. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

Other  essential  oils  and  materials  from  which  they  can  be  distilled 
cover  a  wide  range.  Flowers  and  blossoms  of  trees,  which  yield 
fragrant  perfumes,  abound  in  rich  profusion  throughout  the  tropical 
forests  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  Valleys,  French  Guiana  alone 
being  credited  with  half  a  hundred  or  more.  In  Brazil,  to  mention 
two  or  three  of  the  many  plants  aside  from  those  described  above,  the 
leaves  of  a  plant  called  the  “false  jaborandi”  yield  a  light-greenish 
oil  of  spicy  mint-like  odor  and  pungent  burning  taste;  the  leaves  of 
the  “  catingueira  ”  furnish  an  oil  with  a  greenish  fluorescence  and 
111  odor  resembling  bergamot;  the  wild  lemon  tree  leaves  contain  an 
oil  having  an  odor  of  bergamot  and  lemon,  and  those  of  the  wild  coffee 
tree  an  oil  with  a  lemonlike  odor;  from  the  bark  of  Cassia  caryo- 
phyllata  is  obtained  an  oil  containing  eugenol  and  having  a  dove- 
like  odor.  In  Bolivia  is  a  grass  which  belongs  to  the  same  family  as 
lemon  grass  ^nd  citronella,  yields  an  oil  similar  to  vetivert,  and  grows 
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very  abmulaiitly.  In  British  Guiana  and  Brazil  the  priprioea  tree’s 
branches  contain  an  essential  oil  somewhat  similar  to  linaloe  oil. 
Throughout  Mexico,  especially  around  Mexico  City  and  other  cities 
and  towns,  grow  a  great  profusion  of  cultivated  flowers,  such  as 
poppies,  pansies,  carnations,  chrysanthemums,  violets,  gladioli,  and 
irises.  Nutmeg  or  mace  oil  is  a  product  of  several  localities.  Mexico 
and  Cetitral  America  yield  turpentifie,  which  may  some  day  he  drawn 
upon  to  help  preserve  the  diminishing  supplies  in  the  United  States. 

A  well-known  oil  which 
comes  from  Brazil,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  ami  (’olomhia  is 
copaiha  oil,  imported  int(» 
the  Unite<l  States  usually 
in  the  form  of  copaiha 
balsam.  Northern  Brazil 
has  seven  species  of  ( 'opa!- 
fera  officinaUs,  from  which 
the  balsam  is  taken.  In 
Bahia  the  oil  is  extracted 
by  m  cans  of  s  u  c  t  i  o  n 
pumps.  Closely  related  to 
copaiba  balsam  is  balsam 
of  Peru,  which  comes 
largely  from  Salvador. 
Tolu  balsam,  a  similar 
product  used  in  perfum¬ 
ery,  comes  mainly  from 
Colombia. 

VANILLA  BKAXS. 

Two  other  products, 
which  are  not  essential 
oils  but  are  widely  used  as 
flavoring  extracts,  may 
be  mentioned.  These  are 
vanilla  beans  and  tonka  beans.  The  original  home  of  the  vanilla  bean 
is  said  to  have  been  Mexico,  and  that  country  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  producers,  although  the  tiny  colonists  sent  out  to  other 
tropical  lands  have  established  themselves  so  well  that  most  of  the 
world’s  supply  now  comes  from  Old  World  sources.  In  Mexico  the 
vine  grows  both  wild  and  cultivated.  The  State  of  Vera  Cruz  is 
the  center  of  cultivation.  The  beans  grow  in  pods,  C  to  9  inches 
long,  and  it  is  the  carefidness  observed  in  curing  and  drying  these 
pods  which  determines  the  flavor  of  the  commercial  product. 

The  curing  process  consists  of  piling  the  pods  in  heaps  for  a  few 
days,  then  exposing  them  to  the  sun,  then  wrapping  them  in  a  woolen 


Photo  by  H.  Pittier.  rourteay  of  Bureau  of  Plant  InrluRtry.  U.  fi.  Dept,  of  Acrirulture. 

DRYINIJ  TONKA  BKANS  AT  BOHIH’KATA.  VENEZUELA, 

tiencrally  the  pods  are  driei,  eraeked  0|>en,  and  the  beans  removed  in  the  forests  where  they  arcRathered;  but  sometimes  they  are  trans|>orle(l  to  the  towns  just  as  they  are  Rathered 
and  there  prepared  for  the  market.  The  pieture  shows  the  jiods  spread  out  for  dryiiiR  preparatory  to  beiuR  shelled. 
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blanket,  and  at  night  permitting  them  to  sweat  in  air-tight  boxes. 
They  are  then  dried  for  about  two  months  in  the  sun.  Mexiean 
vanilla  is  rated  very  high  as  compared  with  the  product  (»f  other 
countries.  In  the  West  Indies  several  islands  raise  vanilla,  and  its 
cultivation  in  the  French  island  of  Guadeloupe  has  made  it  one  of 
the  colony’s  chief  resources. 

TONKA  REANS. 

Venezuela  and  the  neighboring  islands  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  are 
the  chief  source  of  tonka  or  tonquin  beans,  although  the  trees  are 
also  found  in  the  Guianas  and  Brazil.  These  beans  grow  in  long 
potls,  which  are  gathered  and  dried  until  the  pulp  shrivels,  when  the 
shells  are  cracked  and  the  seeds  or  beans  are  e.xtracted.  After  being 
put  through  a  process  of  preparation  and  drying  they  are  exported 
to  he  used  for  various  purposes  such  as  scenting  tobacco  and  snuff, 
fumigation,  and  use  in  sachet  powders.  They  furnish  c«>umarin,  an 
essential  ingredient  of  perfumes  and  flavoring  extracts. 

ANIMAL  FATS. 

Of  the  animal  fats  the  chief  is  of  course  the  lard  and  tallow  which 
form  one  of  the  important  products  of  the  meat-packing  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  River  Plate  countries  and  southern  Brazil.  These 
plants  also  turn  out  certain  quantities  of  hone  grease  and  hone  oil, 
and  the  United  States  obtains  from  them  large  amounts  of  neat’s-foot 
oil  and  stock.  From  the  wool-growing  countries,  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  come  supplies  of  wool  grea.se  or  lanolin.  Brazil  has 
developed  the  whaling  industry  to  the  point  where  whale-oil  exports 
amount  to  $4."),000  or  $5t),tKM)  annually,  besides  which  large  quanti¬ 
ties  are  consumed  locally.  The  States  of  Pernambuco  and  Bahia 
are  the  chief  centers  of  the  industry,  and  the  season  usually  lasts 
from  April  to  August  or  September,  when  the  Antarctic  whales 
come  north  to  find  warmer  waters.  Turtle  oil  and  alligator  fat  are 
possible  products  of  Caribbean  coast  regions  which  have  not  yet 
received  much  attention. 

CARNAUBA  AND  CANDELILLA  WAX. 

Among  the  waxes  of  Latin  America  the  one  wdiich  occupies  first 
place  commercially  is  a  product  of  Brazil — carnauba  wax.  It  has 
a  variety  of  uses.  Candles,  polishing  pastes,  varnishes,  and  phono¬ 
graph  records  are  made  from  it  and  it  is  also  used  for  cable  coverings 
waterproofing,  etc.  In  1919  Brazil  sent  13,700,000  pounds  of  this 
wax,  valued  at  $5,000,000,  to  foreign  countries,  chief  of  which  was 
the  United  States,  which  took  7,000,000  pounds,  and  Great  Britain, 
3,200,000  pounds.  The  wax  is  especially  plentiful  in  the  State  of 
Ceara,  in  the  northern  part  of  Brazil.  The  leaves  of  the  palm  tree 
which  furnish  this  wax  are  gathered  during  the  months  from  Septem- 


THK  TONKA  BEAN. 

The  tonka  tie  m,  ns  tally  over  an  inch  Ion:,  shapc.l  like  a  larcc  kiilney  bean,  almost  black  in  color,  with 
a  wrinkled  skin  which,  when  ready  for  the  market,  is  covered  with  small  white  crystals  of  conmarin, 
giving  them  the  ap|)car.tncc  of  living  siigarK-oatcd. 


and  can  be  bleached  perfectly  white.  It  is  said  to  be  more  brittle 
than  beeswax,  and  dissolves  in  turpentine,  chloroform,  hot  ether,  and 
benzine.  It  makes  excellent  candles,  varnish,  and  shoe  polish,  and 
may  also  be  used  for  making  phonograph  records,  insulation  for 
electric  wires,  and  plasters  and  ointments. 

Beeswax  comes  from  all  parts  of  Latin  America.  Brazil  exports 
very  considerable  amounts  and  the  United  States  also  receives  small 
shipments  from  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  various  other  countries 
and  islands.  Ecuador  reports  a  kind  of  palm  wax  which  might  be 
used  in  place  of  beeswax  and  for  which  local  producers  have  refjuested 
inquiries  from  possible  United  States  buyers. 


THE  HOG  INDUSTRY  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  E.  Z.  UissELL, 

Sfiecinlixt  in  Chnrije  of  Swine  Inventuictiong,  Uniltd  Stales  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

HCXJS  have  forme*!  a  pari  of  the  live-stoek  intlustry  on  Ameri- 
ean  farms  since  tlie  time  of  the  first  settlers.  In  the  early 
(lays  hogs  were  kept  to  furnish  the  home  meat  supply,  but  ^ 
with  the  rapid  development  of  agriculture  they  soon  occu¬ 
pied  an  important  place  among  the  products  grown  for  market.  The 
ease  with  which  feeds  could  be  grown  wdiich  were  suitable  for  hog 
feeding  made  it  possible  to  enter  at  an  early  date  the  world’s  markets 
for  suppl^’ing  meat  and  lard. 

Although  referred  to  as  the  great  American  hog  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  “native”  breed  of  American  hogs.  The  stock  from  which 
all  hogs  in  the  United  States  have  been  developed  was  imported  from 
Kurope,  principally  from  the  British  Isles.  Some  of  these  breeds 
have  been  maintained  practically  pure,  but  through  breeding  and 
selection  within  the  breed  their  type  has  been  changed  from  time  to 
time  until  now'  they  are  far  different  from  the  parent  stock  and  do  not 
even  closely  resemble  the  identical  breed  as  it  exists  in  other  countries 
at  this  time.  Other  breeds  have  been  crossed  and  interbred,  some¬ 
times  with  a  few'  and  sometimes  with  a  number  of  breeds,  until  en¬ 
tirely  new'  breeds  of  hogs  have  resulted  from  selections  and  con¬ 
sistent  effort  on  the  part  of  breeders.  During  the  colonial  period  and 
until  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  w'as  no 
particular  regard  held  in  the  United  States  for  the  purity  of  breed  nor 
the  kind  of  breed  of  hogs.  Beginning  in  1823,  however,  importations 
of  Berkshires  w'ere  made,  and  these  became  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  States.  As  the  breed  became  more  widely  know'n 
and  popular  the  demand  for  larger  hogs  was  created,  and  importa¬ 
tions  of  larger  hogs,  particularly  boars,  w'ere  made  from  England. 
The  agricultural  papers  and  breeders  advertised  the  merits  of  these 
hogs  extensively.  The  prices  charged  for  them  were  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  price  of  common  hogs,  and  as  a  result  of  the  great  disparity  in 
prices  a  reaction  set  in,  w'hich  left  many  purchasers  of  highly  bred 
stock  without  a  market  for  their  pigs.  The  effect  of  this  w'as  serious, 
since  the  breed  suffered,  not  because  of  its  shortcomings  but  on 
account  of  unw'arranted  prices  and  unwise  business  practices. 
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PADDOCK  FOU  HOGS. 

In  this  paddork  is  a  wallow  or  bath  made  of  cement;  a  temporary  shade;  self-feeder;  colony  houses,  and  also  an  automatic  walerer  which  is  not  shown  in  the  picture. 

These  make  a  complete  e(pupment  fur  a  [laddock. 
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Berkshire  hogs  are  recorded  by  the  American  Berkshire  Association, 
Frank  S.  Springer,  secretary*,  510  F)ast  Monroe  Street,  Springfield,  Ill. 

The  depression  in  the  Berkshire  business  during  this  period  probably 
aided  to  a  considerable  extent  in  stimulating  a  demand  for  other 
breeds.  Within  a  few  years  a  number  of  high-class  Suffolks,  Im¬ 
proved  Kssex,  Large  Yorkshires,  and  Small  Yorkshires  were  imported, 
hut  none  of  these  breeds  ever  became  as  generally  distributed  as  had 
been  the  Berkshires.  The  importations  of  these  breeds  were  few  in 
numbers  and  widely  separated  in  point  of  time.  Meanwhile  there 
was  being  bred  in  Pennsylvania  a  class  of  hogs  of  mixed  breeding, 
which  became  popular  throughout  a  W'ide  section  of  the  country. 
These  hogs  were  being  bred  true  in  many  instances,  and  when  finally 
their  characters  became  fi.xed  they  W'ere  accepted  as  a  distinct  breed 
of  hogs  under  the  name  ('hester  Whites.  These  represent  the  only 
widely  distributed  breed  of  white  hogs  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

(’hester  White  hogs  are  recorded  by  the  O.  1.  C.  Swine  Breeders’ 
Association,  O.  C.  Vernon,  secretary,  Goshen,  Ind.;  (’hester  White 
Record  Association,  F.  F.  Moore,  secretary,  Rochester,  Ind.;  Natil^^^^ 
(’hester  White  Record  Association,  Thomas  Sharpless,  secretar^J^ 
West  (3u‘ster,  Pa. 

While  the  (’hester  Whites  were  being  developed  in  the  eastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania  there  were  crosses  of  Russian  and  Byfield  breeds 
on  the  common  hogs  of  Ohio,  together  with  the  Irish  Grazier,  and 
other  hogs  said  to  he  of  pure  (’hinese  blood  and  possibly,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  the  Berkshires.  The  actual  origin  or  facts  pertaining  to 
the  parent  stock  is  rather  obscure,  but  there  was  developed  from 
this  admixture  the  foundation  of  a  breed  now  recognized  as  the  Poland 
('hina.  These  are  believed  to  have  been  bred  pure,  without  infusion 
of  foreign  blood,  since  1850. 

Poland  (’hina  hogs  are  recorded  by  the  American  Poland  (’hina 
Record  Co.,  W.  M.  McF'adden,  secretary,  609  Transportation  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  Ill.;  National  Poland  China  Record  Co.,  A.  M.  Brown, 
secretary,  Moorman  Block,  Winchester,  Ind.;  Standard  Poland  China 
Record  Assiiciation,  F.  L.  Garrett,  secretary,  Maryvdlle,  Mo. 

The  Duroc-Jersey  hog  is  another  product  of  crossing  popular  strains 
of  hogs.  Through  selection  and  breeding  practices  there  resulted  the 
production  of  a  red  breed  of  hogs  whose  characters  became  constant. 
The  generally  accepted  origin  of  this  breed  connects  the  foundation 
animals  with  imported  red  hogs  from  Spain  and  Portugal  in  Europe 
and  Guinea  hogs  from  Africa. 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  are  recorded  by  the  American  Duroc-Jersey 
Swine  Breeders’  Association,  Robert  J.  Evans,  secretary.  Union 
Stock  Y’^ards,  Chicago,  Ill.;  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Associa¬ 
tion,  J.  R.  Pfander,  secretary,  Peoria,  111. 
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The  Hampshire  or  Tlhii  Kind  hoii  probably  has  remained  quite  free 
from  admixtures  of  blood  sinee  its  original  introduction  from  Kn^- 
land.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  medium-sized  bog.  The  early  Hamp- 
sbires  came  to  the  United  States  from  Pmgland  about  100  years  ago, 
and  for  many  years  they  remained  localized  in  very  restricted  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  They  are  black  in  color  and  listed,  or  belted, 
with  a  white  belt  from  3  or  4  to  12  inches  broad  extending  around  the 
body  at  the  shoulders  and  including  the  forelegs.  Breeders  aim  to 
perpetuate  this  belt,  and  for  that  reason  many  hogs,  entirely  black, 
though  of  exceptional  merit  as  individuals,  are  lost  to  the  breed 
through  adherence  to  the  fad  for  color  and  markings.  White  spots 
are  not  tolerated  on  the  body,  though  white  on  the  feet  is  permissible. 
The  face  is  straight,  the  ears  incline  forw'ard,  but  do  not  droop.  The 
jowl,  shoulder,  and  ham  are  not  so  heavy  as  the  more  typical  lard- 
type  hogs.  The  Hampshires  are  attractive  in  appearance  and  in 
slaughter  tests  have  won  their  place  in  the  front  rank  with  other 
breeds.  The  meat  is  of  good  quality  and  rather  fine-grained  in 
texture. 

Hampshire  hogs  are  recorded  by  the  American  Hampshire  Swine 
Record  Association,  E.  C.  Stone,  secretary,  409  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Peoria,  111. 

All  of  the  foregoing  breeds  belong  to  the  lard  type  of  hogs.  The 
outstanding  bacon  type  hogs  practically  bred  pure  from  the  early 
English  type  imported  into  this  country  are  the  Large  Yorkshires 
and  the  Tamworth.  These  hogs  have  changed  but  little,  probably 
because  they  were  so  far  removed  in  type  from  the  popular  low-set, 
chunky,  short,  fat  hog,  which  held  sway  for  so  many  years  among  the 
bog  producers  of  the  country.  However,  what  change  in  the  type 
did  take  place  was  by  selection  within  the  breeds,  and  not  as  a  result 
of  crosses  with  other  breeds.  From  time  to  time  market  require¬ 
ments  have  made  necessary  certain  alterations  in  type,  and  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  these  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  type  among 
the  principal  breeds  of  hogs  that  resembles  these  breeds  to  a  great 
degree. 

Yorkshire  hogs  are  recorded  by  the  American  Yorkshire  Club, 
Harry  G.  Krum,  secretary,  White  Bear  Lake,  Minn. 

Tamworth  hogs  have  been  bred  in  limited  numbers  in  parts  of 
England  since  about  1815,  but  they  did  not  until  1885  gain  sufficient 
recognition  to  secure  classification  at  the  Royal  and  other  British 
shows.  They  have  a  long,  straight,  narrow  face,  erect  eai-s,  and  a 
long,  smooth,  deep  body.  They  stand  up  well  and  are  quite  active. 
Their  color  is  a  rich  red,  and  the  skin  should  be  free  of  black  pigment. 

Tamworth  hogs  are  recorded  by  the  American  Tamw'orth  Swdne 
Record  Association,  E.  N.  Ball,  secretary,  Hamburg,  Mich. 

There  were  imported  into  this  country  from  time  to  time  some 
English  hogs  known  as  Gloucester  Old  Spots.  These  were  similar  in 


-AKfiE  YORKSHIRE  BOAR. 


TAMWOUTH  SOW. 
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type  to  the  oM-style  Poliuul  ('h'ma  hogs,  hut  they  liiul  more  lenglli 
and  were  generally  larger  and  more  prolifie.  Many  of  the  Pidand- 
('hina  hogs  carried  eonsiderahle  white,  and  these  were  crossed  with 
the  imported  Gloucester  hogs  and  brought  about  the  formation  of 
the  breed  now  known  as  the  Spotted  Poland  ('hina. 

Spotted  Poland-Ghina  hogs  are  recorded  by  the  Xational  Spotted 
Poland  Ghina  Record  Association,  F.  L.  ()benchain,^secretary,  602 
Wulsin  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  type'of  hogs  in  the  several  breeds  during  their  early  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  country  was  in  a  general  way  much  coarser  than  the 
same  breeds  possess  to-day.  This  can  be  attributed  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  breed  associations,  record  associations,  and  swine  shows. 
Great  differences  in  type  formerly  e.xisted  among  the  different  breeds, 
but  market  requirements,  as  will  be  shown  later,  gradually  brought 
about  very  much  greater  uniformity. 

The  hog  breeder  of  the  United  States  has  kept  abreast  of  his  busi¬ 
ness,  meeting  changed  conditions  in  the  world’s  market  for  pork  prod¬ 
ucts  with  a  change  in  the  type  of  hogs  produced.  Some  25  or  30 
3’ears  ago  we  had  little  or  no  substitute  for  lard  for  cooking  purposes. 
A  large  amount  of  lard  was  consumed,  consequently  it  was  neces¬ 
sary'  that  hogs  producing  a  considerable  portion  of  lard  be  used  in 
our  breeding  herds.  At  that  time  there  was  also  a  much  greater 
demand  for  fat  bacon  than  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

The  development  of  the  swine  industry  in  the  United  States  can 
be  very  well  appreciated  by  an  examination  of  the  following  table: 
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IS67 .  24,6!M,0(«) 

1S6.S .  24,317,  IKK) 

1569  .  2'l,31fi,(«N) 

1570  .  •26,7.il,(ll)(l 

1571  .  29,4.V(,0(I0 

isr2 .  :<i,7y)i,(i(ii) 

is7:i .  ;i2,6H2,iKm 

1574  .  Kl.Sal.OKt 

1S7'> .  2X.  (162,  (Oil 

1H76 .  2'i,727,(l(«l 

1S77 .  2S,077,(NI(I 

1575  .  32,262,0(10 

1H79 .  34,766,000 

ISSO .  34,(04,000 

KSI .  :i6,24.S006 

1X82 .  44,r22,000 

1HS3 .  43,270,0(0 

IXSl .  44,201, (*», 


i  in  the  Vni 

ted  Staten. 

Numher.  ;j 

Year. 

^  Xiimler. 

45,143,(«I0 

xm . 

...  46,923,600 

46.092,000 

1904 . 

...  47, 009, COO 

44, 61.3,  (KM) 

190.5 . 

...  47, 321,  (MM) 

44,  .347,  (MM) 

1906 . 

...  .52,103,000 

:n),  (MN) 

1907 . 

...  :>4,7W,000 

1908 . 

...  .i6,l^,0IJ0 

I 

IWW . 

...  .54, 147,  (MM) 

52«a9K,IMN)  . 

1910 . 

...  47,782,000 

46.IKC),INM) 

1911 . 

...  65,620,  (MM) 

4.5, 206,  (MM)  . 

1912 . 

...  65,410,000 

44,16f>,(NN) 

1913 . 

...  61, 178,  (MM) 

4‘i.Ki;i.oo() 

1914 . 

...  5S,9‘«.00(> 

191,5 . 

...  64, 618,  (MM) 

39, 760,  (MM) 

1916 . 

...  67,766,000 

SK.6.)2,<NMI 

1917 . 

...  67,  .503,  (KM) 

37, 079.  (MM) 

1918 . 

...  70, 97H,  000 

,56.982,000 

1919 . 

...  74..'W4,000 

4.St>W,fK)(l 

1920 . 

...  72,909,^)0 

The  extent  of  the  export  Inrd  and  lard  eoinpoiind  trade  of  the 
Tnited  States  is  enormous.  Very  marked  increases  in  export  trade 
in  lard  oecurred  between  1840  and  18.^0  and  ajjain  between  1870  and 
1880.  The  trade  reaehed  its  maximum  about  1000.  Lard  eom- 
pound  and  lard  substitutes  of  vejjetable  orijjin  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  deeline  in  the  demand  for  lard,  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
will  never  ajjain  be  the  same  demand  for  animal  fats  in  the  world’s 
market.  The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  export  trade  in 
lard  and  lard  eompound  throughout  a  period  of  years; 


Total  exports  of  lar.i  from  tl.e  rnil.sl  States.  ,  Total  exports  of  lard  romp.Hin.l  from  the  I  nitcd 


2:t,;i59,966 
:i6,2ni,744 
46, 130,  (X«l 
.5:1, 6(K,  .34.1 
61,21.1,1X7 
67,621,310 
xn,14H,  X61 
7i,lX.3,2in 
7.1, 1X3, 196 
74,556, 603 
73,751,400 
62,522,XX.X 
67,436,x;i2 
.5X,  303, 564 
69,9X0,614 
.52,843,311 
.56,359,493 
31,278,382 
124,962,950 
32,051,458 
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Vc"ela0)le  oils  and  other  lard  substitutes  eame  into  use  at  first  in 
very  limited  (|uantities,  but  inereasiu"  in  (|uantity  as  time  went  on. 
The  United  States  bo"  "rower  realized  this  eondition  and  was  prompt 
to  eban"e  the  type  (»f  b<»"  produced  to  meet  the  ebanjjiii"  conditions 
in  the  world’s  market  for  pork  products. 

l.ARI)  .srnSTlTl  TES.* 

.V  larpe  part  (»f  American  cottonseetl  (»il  is  use<l  in  the  manufacture 
of  lard  substitutes.  In  11»17  nearly  1  .ITf.OOO.OHO  pounds  of  lard 
substitutes  were  produced,  an«I  in  its  manufacture  about  1  .()7().(K)0.()00 
pounds  of  refined  coflonseed  oil  wen*  used. 

Duriu"  the  three  years  immediately  precedin"  the  war,  the  average 
annual  exportation  of  lard  substitutes  was  nearly  6S, 000, 000  ])ounds, 
but  since  then  the  volume  of  ex])orts  has  fallen  somewhat,  the  figures 
for  1017  bein"  only  about  .")(), 300,000  pounds.  This  decrease  is  ])ro- 
])ortionately  about  the  same  as  that  which  has  occurred  in  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  lard,  and  ])robably  is  due  to  the  same  causes — the  difliculties 
in  transatlantic  sbippiii",  and  the  lessened  demand  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  such  j)roducts,  attendant  upon  their  increased  ])rices. 


I.AKI>  .SI  BSTITI  TK  I'l{OI>l  ITIOS . 


on-.' 

0»H 

one 

o»is 


rmintl'i. 

S7ti.  9--'7,  (HH) 
1.  1:0!.  .■)22,(H)a 
1,027,  i:W,0(M) 
1.  17:i.  440  000 


About  the  time  lanl  substitutes  be"an  to  make  their  appearance 
on  the  markets,  the  breeders  of  Poland  Uhina  ho"s  in  the  Unite<l 
States  were  caterin"  to  a  fad  that  proved  disastrous  to  their  breed. 
The  most  so-called  up-to-date  breeders  at  that  time  insisted  that  the 
ideal  liojj  must  be  black,  except  in"  the  six  white  points,  namely, 
the  nose,  end  of  the  tail,  and  the  four  feet.  This  resulted  in  many 
of  the  m«»st  valuable  breediu"  animals  of  this  breed  beiii"  eliminated. 
They  were  also  tryiii"  to  produce  a  small,  low  down,  blocky  ho", 
produciii"  a  Iar"e  amount  of  lard  and  fat  meat. 

The  breeders  of  this  breed  of  ho"s  soon  bejjaii  to  realize  that  the 
ho"  they  were  produciii"  was  unprofitable  to  the  feeder,  that  a  few 
white  spots  on  the  body  had  nothing;  whatever  to  do  with  the  feed- 
iiif;  (piality  of  the  animal  or  of  the  (|uality  of  pork  produced.  They 
also  realized  that  they  were  not  produciii"  a  ho"  the  products  of 
which  would  meet  the  market  demands.  The  result  was  an  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  fad  repirdiii"  the  six  white  points  and  the  growiii"  of 
an  animal  that  would  produce  bacon  and  ham  of  a  (|uality  to  sell 
well  in  the  world’s  markets. 

>  Bulletin  7fi9,  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  “  I’roduction  and  Conservation  of  Fats  and  Oils.” 
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The  cliange  from  the  strictly  lard  type  hog  to  the  present  day 
so-called  hig  type  hog  has  been  gradual,  rather  in  keeping  with  the 
growth  of  the  vegetable  oil  business  and  the  demand  for  ham  and 
bacon  containing  more  lean  meat.  The  up-to-date  hog  man  in  the 
United  States  has  long  ago  learned  that  he  must  produce  a  hog  that 
will  attain  a  market  weight  at  from  7  to  10  months  of  age.  During 
a  larger  part  of  the  year  the  best  prices  are  paid  for  hogs  weighing 
from  175  to  225  pounds.  By  using  good,  well-bred  hogs  of  the  right 
type  of  any  of  our  standard  breeds  the  above  weights  can  be  gotten 
at  the  age  stated. 

During  the  past  .30  years  there  have  been  periods  during  which 
extreme  or  “boom”  prices  have  been  paid  for  breeding  animals. 
Clenerally,  during  these  periods  breeders  paying  these  extreme  prices 
have  followed  a  fad  in  breeding  lines  or  type  of  hogs.  Individuals 
have  suffered,  hut  on  the  whole  the  hog  growers  of  the  country  have 
been  benefited.  Because  of  the  “boom,”  men  who  have  never 
before  had  a  good  hog  have  taken  up  the  breeding  business.  Some 
of  these  men  are  in  communities  where  good  pure-breds  had  not 
been  used  before.  The  individual  may  have  been  a  financial  failure, 
the  hogs  he  bought  and  bred  may  not  have  been  the  best,  yet  the 
result  to  the  business,  as  a  whole,  has  been  that  better  hogs  are  now 
being  used  for  breeding  purposes  in  that  community,  and  as  a  whole 
the  hog  grower  has  been  benefited. 

HOG  GROWING  I’ROI-TTABI.E. 

Hog  growing  by  the  American  farmer  has  probably  been  more 
profitable  than  any  other  line  he  has  followed,  although  until  about 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  he  was  compelled  to  suffer  severe  losses 
from  hog  cholera.  During  1912,  1913,  and  1914  there  was  a  wave 
of  hog  cholera  over  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  A  few 
years  prior  to  that  time  scientists  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  discovered  a  serum  that  would  prevent  hogs  having 
this  deadly  disease.  At  the  time  mentioned  above,  the  use  of  serum 
was  more  or  less  in  the  experimental  stage.  There  were  not  enough 
manufacturers  eipiipped  to  produce  serum  of  a  good  cjuality  to  supply 
the  demand.  Methods  of  procedure  were  by  no  means  as  well 
worked  out  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Vaccinating  was  some¬ 
thing  new,  and  practitioners,  as  a  whole,  were  not  qualified  to  do  the 
wmrk. 

Statistics  -show  that  about  95  per  cent  of  our  losses  of  hogs  from 
disease  is  due  to  hog  cholera.  If  vaccination  as  a  preventive  is  fol¬ 
lowed  there  will  be  a  loss  of  less  than  2  per  cent,  consequently  the 
losses  from  our  principal  disease  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  general  practice  followed  is  to  give  the  pigs  the  simultaneous 
or  double  treatment  about  10  days  to  2  weeks  after  weaning. 
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S<‘nini  is  not  rcfranlod  as  a  euro.  It  should  he  used  only  as  a 
preventive. 

Hogs  are  sueeessfully  and  profitably  grown  in  praetieally  all 
parts  of  the  Tnited  States.  Neeessarily  the  best  of  sueeess  will  be 
had  in  loealities  where  feeds  and  forage  erops  best  adapted  for 
growing  and  fattening  hogs  ean  be  raised  in  abundanee. 

('orn  is  the  standard  feed  f(*r  fattening  and  alfalfa  and  elover  the 
standard  forage  erops  used  in  hog  produetion.  These  erops  ean 

be  grown  most  sueeessfullv  in  wind 


is  termed  the  (Vntral  West  or  the 
eorn  belt.  In  some  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States  peanuts  are  sueeessfully 
grown  and  make  a  profitable  fee<l 
for  fattening.  The  general  eustom 
is  to  allow  the  hogs  to  harvest  the 
peanuts  in  the  field.  In  some  of 
our  northern  and  western  seetions 
barley  ean  be  very  sueeessfidly 
grown.  This  grain  has  proven  to 
be  a  good  substitute  for  eorn,  as 
have  the  kafir  eorns  grown  in  some 
of  the  semiarid  Southwestern 
States.  Barley  and  kafir  eorns 
should  be  ground  before  feeding. 

FOKAGE  CHOPS  NECESSARY. 


It  is  (piite  a  generally  recognized 
fact  that  the  most  successful  hog 
grower  is  the  one  who  ean  keep  his 
hogs  on  some  kind  of  forage  erops 
during  the  whole  of  the  crop- 
growing  season.  This  is  one  ad¬ 
vantage  the  hog  gntwer  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Tnited  States 
has  over  those  of  the  northern 
part.  In  many  of  our  Southern 
States  hog  growers  ean  arrange  to  have  goo<l  forage  erops  on  which 
their  hogs  may  run  12  months  in  the  year. 

It  is  not  the  best  practice  to  use  permanent  pastures  where  a 
large  number  of  hogs  are  pastured  at  praetieally  all  seasons  of  the 
j'ear.  Where  large  numbers  of  h()gs  are  kept  on  any  piece  of 
ground  during  most  of  the  time,  parasitic  trouble  may  arise  from 
infested  premises.  This  ean,  to  a  considerable  e.xtent,  be  avoided 


niPPINC.  VAT. 

.iwaiHlniaiiEfan*  very  harmful  to  hops  and 
rially  retard  their  Erimtli.  Probably  the  most 
elTeetive  way  of  •‘radicating;  th»‘se  ix’sts  is  by  tin* 
use  of  a  di|>i>in|;  vat.  This  vat  shiHild  lM‘'from 
tii  to  12  f«“t  in  length:  4  fe<‘t  in  depth,  and  not 
!<>ss  than  12  nr  I5iiirh(‘sin  width  at  the  hntlom, 
rniiiiiii):  to  24  to  :i0  ineh<‘s  in  whlth  at  the  top. 
The  hops  are  driven  in  at  one  end  and  po  imt  t  he 
other  onto  a  platform  so  arranp<<<l  that  the  dip 
will  flow  hacK  into  the  tank.  Crnde  oil  is  a 
common  dip  nsi'd  for  this  purpose. 
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1)V  plowiiij;  up  those  lots  or  pastures  at  least  once  a  year  and  sowin*; 
s<une  kind  of  tcunporarv  foraj'e  crop.  Two  plowinjjs  each  year 
would  he  hotter  than  one. 

The  tii’st  neeessity  for  the  suecessful  use  of  forage  erops  is  a  well- 
huilt  fenee.  Paddocks  should  he  made  into  sizes  to  best  suit  the 
eonvenienee  of  the  particular  farm,  generally  of  a  size  from  one-half 
acre  up. 

lUXJ  KAKM  KQHFMEXT. 

Hog  farm  e(|ui|)ment  is  hy  no  means  necessarily  elaborate  or 
expensive.  The  use  of  the  individual  or  colony  house  has  been 
proven  very  successful  by  many  of  our  leading  hog  men. 

Where  a  central  farrowing  house  is  used  it  is  not  by  any  means 
necessary  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  in  its  erection.  Too  many  far¬ 
rowing  houses  are  too  large  and  the  side  walls  too  high  to  he  used 
to  the  best  advantage.  In  all  localities  where  cold  weather  is  apt 
to  occur  during  the  farrowing  period,  central  farrowing  houses  should 
he  made  with  a  minimum  amount  of  air  space.  They  should  he 
faicing  the  south  and  not  have  openings  to  the  north.  Where  the 
double  row  type  is  made  the  north  wall  need  not  he  more  than 
three  feet  in  height  and  the  south  wall  probably  four  or  four  and  one- 
half  feet.  This  permits  plenty  of  room  for  the  animals  and  for  the 
men  to  move  about  with  ease  in  caring  for  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  low  and  has  a  minimum  amount  of  air  space  to  heat. 

One  necessary  e(|uipment  and  one  that  is  often  overlooked  in 
hog  farm  construction  is  some  provision  whereby  hogs  may  have 
good  pure  water  at  any  time  they  may  choose.  Successful  auto¬ 
matic  hog  waterers  may  be  homemade  and  inexpensive.  The 
method  of  supplying  this  water  is  not  so  material  as  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  supplied  in  some  manner. 

SEI.ECTIOX  OF  FOl'XDATIOX  .STOCK. 

One  intending  to  start  in  the  business  of  production  of  hogs  for 
pork  purposes  should  first  determine  what  breed  he  inteiuls  to  use. 
This  is  largely  a  matter  of  choice.  Mistake  is  t)ften  made  by  one 
starting  with  a  bunch  of  common  gratle  sows  intending  to  build 
up  the  (juality  of  his  hen!  by  the  use  of  pure-bred  boars.  Several 
years  of  hard  labor  is  almost  wasted  by  following  this  plan.  Not 
oidy  is  the  time  wasted  but  the  profits  derived  from  the  business 
during  that  time  are  not  what  they  might  be  if  the  right  start  is 
made. 

Good  pure-bred  sows  should  always  be  used  in  the  breeding  herd. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  grower  should  keep  his 
animals  registered.  Repeated  tests  have  conclusively  proven  that 


1.  COLONY  HOUSK, 


CENTRAL  FARROWING  HOUSE 


3.  PEN  ARRANGEMENT  IN  CENTRAL  HOUSE. 

1.  This  of  hcMise  muy  be  used  other  as  a  farrowint;  house  or  for  shelter.  It  has  the  aivaiitage  that 
it  niay  be  eaisily  moved  from  i)lae«‘  to  plate  on  the  premises.  These  htai.ses  are  generally  ill  sire 
from  f>  to  8  feet  each  way.  2.  Many  siieeessful  hog  breeilers  prefer  a  central  farrowing  house  to  the 
colony  type.  However,  many  use  both  type's,  removing  the  sow  and  litter  from  the  central  house  to 
the  eeilony  house  when  the  jiigs  are  a  week  or  10  days  olel.  The  I  yiie  shown  here  is  eine  of  two  rows  of 
pens  arranged  with  an  CHil.side  feeding  floor  for  tnifh  |>en.  It  has  plenty  of  sunlight  and  good  ventila¬ 
tion  provided  by  thebo.x  ventilators  as  shown.  3.  The  arrangement  of  the  jieiis  is  such  that  parti¬ 
tions  between  both  the  pens  and  the  iien  and  alleyway  are  movable,  allowing  the  herd.sman  toliaveas 
many  tiens  of  such  size  as  may  lie  ile-sired.  It  is  also  provided  w’ith  a  gale  in  the  alleyway  opposite 
emeh'pen  partition.  stove  inay  lie  placed  in  the  alleyway  as  shown  if  weather  eoiiditions  make 
this  desirable. 
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purc-hrod  animals  are  superior  to  {grades  in  produeinj;  profitable 
stoek.  When  one  takes  into  eiuisideratum  the  rapidity  with  whieh 
iiofjs  multiply  the  initial  investment  in  good  foundation  sows  amounts 
to  hut  little. 

Some  hog  growers  largely  follow  the  praetiee  of  using  gilts  and 
young  hoars  for  breeding  purposes,  fattening  them  for  market 
after  the  pigs  are  weaned  and  following  this  same  plan  year  after 
year.  This  is  not  the  best  praetiee  to  follow.  A  continuous  use 
of  immature  animals  will  to  a  certain  extent  reduce  the  vitality  of 
the  herd  and  conse(|uently  reduce  their  productive  ability  in  both 
their  raising  pigs  and  getting  the  best  gains  for  the  feed  consumed. 

Most  farms  are  and  should  he  equipped  for  the  production  of  two 
litters  per  year  for  their  aged  breeding  sows.  The  pigs  from  these 
sows  can  he  weaned  at  10  or  11  weeks  and  the  sows  rehred  almost 
immediately.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  get  two  litters  a  year  from 
all  the  breeding  sows.  One  can,  however,  depend  fairly  accurately 
on  producing  three  litters  in  two  years.  Sows  that  will  not  breed  as 
regularly  as  this  should  he  discarded  from  the  herd. 

MANAUEMENT  OF  BREEDIXU  SOWS. 

Sows  to  he  usetl  for  breeding  purposes  should  he  separated  from 
the  general  herd  soon  after  the  pigs  are  weaned  and  given  the  range 
of  a  gt)od  pasture  and  fed  growing  feeds,  such  as  shorts  or  middlings, 
some  oil  meal,  some  corn,  in  addition  to  good  forage.  At  breeding 
season  both  old  and  young  sows  should  he  in  such  condition  that 
they  are  capable  of  taking  on  llesh  grailually  from  the  time  they  are 
bred  until  the  pigs  are  farrowed.  During  the  period  of  gestation  sows 
must  have  plenty  of  exercise.  Sows  fed  in  this  manner  with  plenty 
of  exercise  should  he  in  very  giatd  llesh  when  they  farrow. 

They  must  he  fetl  lightly  after  farrowing  time  to  prevent  digestive 
disorder  among  the  little  pigs,  (lenerally  when  the  pigs  are  alumt 
2  weeks  old  the  sow  should  he  given  all  she  will  eat  and  this  heavy 
feeding  continued  until  the  pigs  are  weaned,  which  should  never  he 
less  than  10  weeks  of  age.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  wean  the  pigs 
for  rehreeding  of  the  sow,  it  is  desirable  to  allow  them  to  nurse  until 
they  are  12  or  13  weeks  of  age.  When  the  pigs  are  about  3  weeks  old, 
they  will  begin  to  eat  and  should  he  provided  with  feed  in  a  pen  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  creep  where  the  other  animals  can  not  bother  them. 
Shelled  corn  in  a  self-feeder  is  as  good  a  feed  as  can  he  used  for  these 
pigs  until  they  are  about  5  or  (i  weeks  old,  when  a  good  grade  of  shorts 
or  middlings  can  he  prolitahl}'  added.  By  following  this  plan  one  can 
wean  the  |)igs  with  practically  no  trouble  at  all.  Gradually  reduce 
the  feed  of  the  siiw  for  about  a  week,  when  the  How  of  milk  will  prac- 
ti<‘ally  stop  ami  the  pigs  will  wean  themselves. 
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S<Ktn  after  weaninj;,  selection  should  he  made  of  the  ones  to  he 
used  for  hreedhi"  purposes  and  put  in  separate  pastures;  the  ones  to 
he  fattened  h)r  market  can  he  left  on  self-feeders  eontaiiung  kafir  corn 
or  harlev  with  another  feeder  or  feeders  eontaininj;  shorts  or  mid¬ 
tilings,  fish  meal  or  tankage,  or  old  process  oil  meal. 

METHODS  OF  FATTEMXtJ. 

Many  of  our  successful  hog  growers  are  following  the  practice  of 
what  is  called  hogging-down  corn.  In  the  fall  when  the  corn  is  well 
tlented  the  pigs  are  turned  into  the  corn  field  to  eat  as  they  see  fit. 
In  addition  to  this  corn  they  should  have  access  to  a  good  alfalfa  or 
clover  pasture  aiid  also  to  a  self-feeder  containing  tankage  or  fish 
meal,  shorts,  middlings,  or  oil  meal.  E.xperience  along  this  line  has 
proven  this  method  to  he  (|uite  satisfactory,  and  in  addition  it  is 
highly heneficial  to  the  fields  in  wliieh  these  hogs  are  pastured.  The 
fertilizer  value  of  hogs  running  over  the  fields  in  this  way  is  of  eon- 
siderahle  amount. 

Many  tests  have  been  coinlueted  along  the  line  of  fattening  hogs 
in  dry  lot,  using  self-feeder  method  as  against  hand  feeiling,  and  it  is 
pretty  fairly  conclusive  that  good  results  can  he  obtained  by  using 
self-feeders  which  eliminate  considerable  amount  of  labor.  In  fee<l- 
ing  hogs  in  a  dry  lot  with  a  self-feeder,  corn,  tankage  or  fish  meal, 
shorts,  middlings,  or  oil  meal  are  the  best  feeds  to  he  used.  Where 
good  ground  alfalfa  hay  can  he  gotten  at  a  fair  price,  it  can  he  profit¬ 
ably  added  to  any  of  the  above  protein  feeds. 

If  these  various  feeds  are  placed  in  separate  compartments  in  a 
self-feeder  or  separate  self-feeders,  the  hogs  will  select  the  feeds 
they  desire  in  about  the  right  proportion. 

FEEDER  HOO.S. 

During  the  past  few  years,  in  different  parts  of  the  corn  belt,  men 
have  been  conducting  the  business  of  fattening  hogs  in  dry  lot,  using 
self-feeders.  These  men  purchase  feeder  hogs  weighing  from  75  to 
125  pounds  and  keep  them  in  the  feed  lots  a  sufficient  time  to  make 
a  weight  that  will  sell  to  the  best  advantage  on  the  market.  The 
gain  is  generally  around  100  j)ounds. 

Due  to  the  establishment  of  these  feeder  lots  there  has  been  a  much 
greater  demand  for  feeder  pigs.  This  tlemand  is  being  filled  by  hog 
growers  in  parts  of  the  country  where  good  forage  crops  can  he  most 
successfully  produced  and  where  grain  crops  necessary  to  fatten  hogs 
can  not  he  relied  upon.  These  pigs  are  grown  to  the  feeder  weight 
larg(‘ly  on  pasture.  A  limited  ration  of  corn  or  barley,  however,  is 
generally  used  and  has  jU’oved  economical. 


t'RKKP  FOR  LITTLE  PIGS. 

WlUMi  tht-  pigs  art*  ubuit  3  wwks  old  ltn*y  will  b«‘giii  to  want  to«-at  something.  This  fewl  should  be 
]>rovided  for  them  in  self-fissler  in  a  |«‘n  where  they  will  not  lx*  bothered  bv  the  other  hogs.  A  small 
o)>ening  or  ere(‘p  is  ])rovided  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Corn,  shorts  or  middlinp,  tankage  or  fishmeal 
are  itrobably  the  Ix-st  ftHHls  to  lx*  placed  in  these  self-feeders.  It  is  not  the  best  plan  to  mix  these  feeds; 
rather  provide  different  compartments  in  th*>^elf-feeders  or  sejmrate  feeders. 


SELF-FEEDER. 


This  method  of  feeiling  hogs  for  the  market  has  proven  quite  surc«‘s.sfiil  and  is  used  by  a  large  number  of 
feeders.  It  is  not  generally  iiswl  in  feeding  hogs  for  brei^ng  purposes  because  they  are  ini'Uned  to  fatten 
too  much  by  this  method.  These  feeders  can  be  constnicIM  of  any  size  desired. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  TESTS  VALI  ABLE. 

Fi)r  many  years  past  the  United  States  (lovernment,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  States,  has  been  eondnetin*;  experimental  tests  in  feeding  hogs 
at  stations  loeated  in  these  various  States.  These  tests  are  made  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  what  methods  and  feeds  and  what  eom- 
hinations  of  methods  and  feeds  can  he  best  used  to  fatten  hogs  with 
the  greatest  jmdit.  Tests  carried  on  at  these  stations  have  been  of 
inestimable  value,  and  have  been  used  by  our  most  successful  bog 
men  in  carrying  on  the  actual  work  of  feeding  in  their  hog  lots.  As 
a  ri'sult  of  these  tests  many  Jiew  feeds  and  combination  of  feeds  have 
been  discovered  that  have  materially  cheapened  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Further  tests  are  being  made  every  yeair  throughout  the 
c*»untrv  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  hog  grower  every  assistaiu-e 
ptissible  in  earrying  on  his  business  with  the  greatest  net  profit. 

THE  .SOtT-  PORK  PRt)BLEM. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting  the  swine  interests 
in  the  United  States  to-day  is  that  of  soft  hogs  or  soft  pork.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  or  lo  years  th(*re  has  been  a  matc'rial  increase  in  the 
use  in  pork  production  of  certain  forage  crops  and  other  feeds  which 
are  considered  to  have  an  influence  in  the  production  i»f  soft  pork. 
With  this  has  come  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  soft  hogs  mar- 
ketetl  from  those  sections  of  the  country  in  which  these  feeds  are 
use<l  tt»  the  greatest  extent. 

seOPE  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

The  Southern  States  have  been  considered  the  soft  hog  territory  in 
the  United  States,  and  undoubtedly  the  problem  is  of  greatest  con- 
se(|uence  in  that  sectiim  at  the  present  time.  This  is  true  mainly 
be<‘ause  of  the  extensive  use  of  the  peanut  as  a  fattening  cn>p  by 
the  southern  hog  growers.  While  this  cr»>p  is  exceedingly  valuable 
in  promoting  rapid  and  economical  gains,  it  produces  a  pork  which 
iloes  iu)t  become  firm,  but  remains  soft  and  oily  when  thoroughly 
chilled  out.  Other  feetls,  such  as  soy  beans,  mast,  and  rice  by- 
proilucts  are  also  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  production 
of  soft  pork  in  the  southern  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  is  becoming  more  and  more  general 
that  the  soft  pork  problem  is  not  confined  to  the  Southern  vStates.  It 
is  now  thought  that  the  soy  bean  probably  ranks  next  to  the  peanut 
in  importance  among  feeds  in  the  prodiudion  of  soft  pork.  The  soy 
bean  has  a  wide  a<laptation  in  the  United  States  and  is  gaining  rapidly 
in  favor  as  a  forage  crop,  especially  in  the  Middle  West,  where  hogs 
are  produeeil  in  largest  numbers.  'Phus  it  would  seem  that  the 
problem  is  likely  to  become  t»f  utmost  importance  in  the  very  center 
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of  the  rooion  of  the  "reatest  ho"  production  in  the  United  States. 
Further,  investigations  indicate  that  there  are  factors  aside  from 
f(‘ed  which  have  a  hearing  upon  the  firmness  of  pork  produced. 
'I'hese  factors  are  not  peculiar  to  any  one  section  of  the  country,  and 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  factor  of  feed  give  the  prob¬ 
lem  a  national  aspect. 

THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  OHOWEK,  PACKER.  AND  CONSCMER. 

The  products  from  soft  hogs  are  considered  inferior  and  undesir¬ 
able  from  the  standpoint  of  the  meat  packer  and  the  consumer. 
The  fat  of  soft  hogs  has  a  relatively  low  melting  point,  which  gives 
a  lard  that  lacks  body  and  is  often  in  a  Huid  state  at  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures.  The  cuts  of  meat  from  soft  hogs  are  flabby,  or  both 
flabby  and  oily,  and  <lo  not  retain  their  shapes  satisfactorily.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  attractive  cuts  from  a  typical  soft  carcass.  h]ven 
the  cured  and  smoked  meats  from  a  soft  carcass  are  soft,  flabby,  and 
usually  oily.  Fluid  fat  will  tlrip  from  the  cuts  of  a  typical  soft  and 
oily  carcass  at  ordinary  temperatures.  This  is  particularly  notice¬ 
able  in  warm  weather.  Soft  hogs  are  handled  with  more  difiiculty 
and  expense  in  the  manufacturing  processes  in  the  meat-packing 
plants,  and  the  products  in  general  are  more  difficult  to  sell.  As  a 
conseciuence  of  the  above  facts  the  grower  who  markets  soft  hogs 
usually  finds  it  necessary  to  accept  a  discount  of  1  to  5  or  6  cents  per 
pound  for  his  stock  below  the  price  for  firm  hogs  on  the  same  market 
the  same  day.  With  the  proportion  of  soft  hogs  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  in  some  sections  of  the  country  the  packers  have  become  more 
discriminating  in  making  their  purchases,  and  the  discount  on  soft 
hogs  has  become  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  In*  many  growers. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

The  importance  of  making  a  comprehensive  study  of  this  problem 
ill  all  of  its  phases  became  evident  several  years  ago,  and  on  July 
1,  1919,  the  I’^nited  States  tlovernment  began  investigations  of  this 
nature.  The  fundamental  purposes  of  these  investigations  are  to 
ascertain  the  various  causes  of  soft  pork  ami  their  relative  impor¬ 
tance  and  to  determine  means  of  avoiding  or  overcoming  same. 
The  general  plan  considered  best  for  carrying  out  these  investigations 
was  to  eidist  the  active  support  and  cooperation  of  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problem,  and  that  has  been  done.  Interests  coop¬ 
erating  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  work  are  the  following: 

State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers. 

National  Swine  Growers’  Association. 

Association  of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers. 
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Cooperative  feedio"  and  slau<;hter  experiments  are  eoiulueted  witli 
various  State  ajirienltural  experiment  stations.  In  eaeh  instance 
the  experimental  hof^s  an*  fed  in  ae<-ordanee  witli  a  plan  aj'reed  upon 
hy  the  eooperatiiif'  State  station  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Peri(Mlically  durinj;  the  expt'riments  representative  animals  fi-om  eaeh 
lot  are  shipped  to  the  Government  experiment  farm,  Beltsville,  Md., 
where  they  are  slaughtered.  After  the  carcasses  have  heen  ehilh*d 
out  under  stamlard  conditions  they  are  graded  on  the  basis  of  firmness 
by  a  committee  of  three,  composed  of  one  representative  of  eaeh  of 
the  following: 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(’ooperating  State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Institute  of  .Vmeriean  Meat  Backers. 

Samples  of  hack  and  leaf  fat  are  taken  from  eaeh  carcass  included 
in  this  work  and  certain  chemical  determinations  made  to  ascertain 
the  exact  nature  of  the  fat  in  each  animal.  With  the  accumulation  of 
data  on  the  physical  and  chemical  tests  to  which  each  carcass  is  sub¬ 
jected  it  will  he  possible,  when  the  investigations  have  |)rogressed  to 
a  suflicient  extent,  to  state  the  degree  of  firmness  that  may  he  expected 
in  a  hog  of  known  feeding  and  manageim'iit. 

In  outlining  the  various  experiments  included  in  this  line  of  inves¬ 
tigational  work  care  has  heen  exercised  to  make  provision  for  studying 
all  of  the  factoi's  which  may  have  an  influence  in  the  production  of 
soft  pork.  The  problem  has  heen  attacked  in  a  large  way,  and  the 
studies  will  he  continued  (tn  that  basis.  I’p  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  dune  30,  1921,  approximately  700  experimental  hogs  had 
heen  used  in  these  investigations.  It  is  the  purpose  to  make  the 
work  as  comprehensive  as  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  complete  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  no  conclusions  will  he  drawn  until  they  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  abundance  of  evidence  obtained  through  most  careful 
experimental  work. 


ALC 


Ity  E.  K.  James,  Santia<ro,  (’hilo. 

OF  the  Latin  American  Republics  Chile  is  the  one  most  seriously 
affected  hv  alcoholism,  hut  because  of  the  very  intensity  of 
the  drink  (piestion  it  is  probably  the  country  in  which  most 
is  heinfj  done  for  the  cause  of  temperance.  The  problem  of 
alcoholism  has  been  before  the  leaders  of  the  country  since  l.St)2,  when 
the  first  legislation  for  the  restriction  of  drink  was  enacted.  Since 
then  important  measures  were  taken  in  and  Ihlti  hut  due  to,  as 
an  editorial  of  the  Santiago  Mtrcurht  of  February  20,  1919,  states  the 
matter,  “an  e.xaggerated  conception  of  the  guarantees  due  each  citi¬ 
zen”  the  enforcement  of  these  laws  has  been  unreasonably  judicable, 
(’ases  are  therefore  relegated  to  the  courts  where  more  often  than 
not  the  e.xecutive  power  is  defeated,  for,  to  (|Uote  the  same  authority, 
“judges  and  lawsuits  are  to  ventilate  and  defend  the  right  of  the 
individual  and  not  to  guarantee  the  public  interests.”  This  fault 
seems  to  have  he(*n  appreciated  by  more  recent  legislators  who  are 
endeavoring  to  place  more  auth<*rity  and  responsibility  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  force  and  police  for  immediate  and  decisive  action. 

In  its  fight  against  alcoholism  the  Chilean  Government  has  had  to 
face  two  very  important  problems,  the  first  of  these  being  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  eliminating  an  appreciable  source  of  revenue  by  legislation 
against  the  planting  of  vineyards;  the  second,  the  opposition  of  the 
wealthy  landed  classes,  owners  of  vineyards  and  influential  in  the 
Government  of  the  country.  Yet  it  appears  that  even  the  large 
vineyard  owners  realize  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  alcohol  evil, 
and  in  the  meetings  that  the  Government  has  had  with  them  for  the 
discussion  of  the  problem  they  have  shown  their  willingness  to 
cooperate  in  reaching  a  solution. 

The  alcoholic  situation  in  ('bile  is  not  <lue  to  the  demand  creating 
the  supply,  but  to  the  supply  creating  the  demand,  (’bile’s  climate 
aiul  soil  have  brought  her  to  the  fore  in  the  growing  of  fruit,  and  her 
grapes  are  ann)ng  the  finest  in  the  world.  And  consecpiently  her 
wines  are  also  becoming  famous. 

Of  the  3,212,300  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  in  Chile  in  1917 
the  following  products  occupied  the  most  imp(»rtant  sections: 

Acres. 

Wheat .  1, 270, 1(K) 

Vineyards .  157, 88.3 

Oats.’ .  12«,-412 

Marlev .  12.'>.  29G 

.Mfalfa .  118. 704 

beans .  85, 058 


\ 
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The  mafjnitudo  and  importance  of  the  vine-growin}^  industry  can 
readily  be  seen  by  the  above  fipjures. 

It  is  nevertheless  significant  that  from  1914  to  1917  the  area  of 
land  devoted  to  vineyards  was  reduced  by  24,710  acres,  while  in  the 
same  period  the  acreajje  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  increased 
by  247,100  acres.  This  increase  in  the  area  of  wheat  lands  would  not 
appear  to  be  due  to  the  demand  f(*r  cereals  caused  by  the  war,  as 
exportations  of  wheat  bad  been  dropping;  steadily  and,  from  132,192 
tons  exported  in  1908,  reached  the  figure  of  484  tons  in  1915,  rising 
again  to  11,224  tons  in  1917.  It  would  appear  that  the  larger  part 
was  consumed  internally,  due  probably  to  the  notable  increase  in 
the  milling  industry  within  recent  years. 

The  consumption  of  alcohol  per  capita  reached  its  highest  figure  in 
1914,  being  12  (juarts,  dropping  to  0.34  quarts  in  1910  and  rising  to 
8.5  quarts  in  1917.  In  1913  the  municipal  receipts  throughout  the 
country  for  professional  and  industrial  licenses  amounted  to  1,903,870 
pesos,  paper,  and  for  alcoholic  licenses  the  revenue  was  1,052,277. 
In  1917  these  figures  were  3,580,538  pesos  and  1,114,280  pesos,  re¬ 
spectively.  These  figures  would  all  seem  to  indicate  that  the  prohi¬ 
bition  campaign  in  ('bile  is  effective,  although  not  to  the  extent  that 
is  to  he  desired. 

Classified  according  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  making 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  wines,  beers,  soft  drinks  and  industrial  alcohol, 
holds  fourth  place  among  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Chile. 
Recent  years  have  seen  a  decided  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  soft 
drinks,  particularly  with  regard  to  ginger  ale,  grape  juice,  and  the 
bottling  of  mineral  waters. 

The  importation  of  alcoholic  and  nonalcoholic  drinks  dropped  from 
a  value  of  13,138,412,  United  States  gold,  in  1912  to  $905,139  in  1917, 
rising  again  in  1918  to  $1,307,296  and  $1,341,946  in  1919.  This  rise 
is  probably  due  in  part  to  war  prosperity,  but  it  was  also  caused  by  the 
heavy  buying  on  the  part  of  Chilean  importing  houses  who  considered 
that  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  h^urope  would  create  a  large  demand, 
not  only  there  hut  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  making  it 
difficjiilt  to  get  hold  of  supplies.  The  exportations  of  alcoholic  and 
nonalcoholic  drinks  from  Chile  have  increased  from  $128,785  United 
States  gold  in  1912,  to  $192,422  in  1917,  dropping  to  $167,813  in  1918. 

Aside  from  the  conditions  peculiar  to  Chile,  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  alcoholism,  we  have  the  factors  common  to  other  Latin  American 
Republics.  These  are,  insufficient  education  among  the  working 
classes,  the  absence  of  sane  amusements  and  entertainments,  and 
the  scarcity  of  nonalcoholic  drinks  to  take  the  place  of  liquors.  The 
abundance  of  grapes  makes  the  manufacture  of  chicha,  a  fermented 
grape  juice,  and  the  cheap  red  wines  a  simple  and  inexpensive  matter, 
and  large  quantities  of  either  can  be  secured  for  small  sums.  With 
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thcsti  so  easily  accpssihle  it  is  not  surprisinj;  tliat  tlic  poorer  classes 
indulge  in  drink  to  an  excess,  and  not  knowing  better  train  their 
children  along  the  same  ways.  No  picnic,  however  small,  is  complete 
without  a  demijohn  of  wine  or  chicha,  and  any  journey  whatsoever 
is  sufficient  motive  for  the  indulgence  in  drink.  Wine  is  an  important 
part  of  every  meal,  being  so  much  cheaper  than  milk — water  in 
many  places  being  almost  undrinkable — and  als<»  an  imp(*rtant  part 
of  every  celebration  or  manifestation  (*f  joy  or  sorrow. 

F'ortunately,  however,  the  ('hilean  is  m>t  addicted  to  the  strong 
drinks.  These,  brought  in  by  the  foreigner,  are  consumed  principally 
by  him,  by  those  in  contact  with  foreigners,  and  the  “  would-act-like- 
a-man”  type.  They  are  also  largely  used  as  “  appetizers,  ”  but  this, 
of  course,  by  the  upper  class.  In  the  use  of  appetizers  we  have  a 
habit  brought  about  largely  by  living  conditions  of  the  country. 
In  Latin  America  breakfast  in  the  morning  consists  of  a  cup  of  tea  or 
coffee,  liy  1 1  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  business  man  feels  an 
ominous  pang  in  his  stomach  and  daslu's  out  to  a  bar  for  a  sandwich 
and,  inci»lentally,  h  drink.  At  noon  all  business  closes  up  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  for  the  noonday  meal.  As  very  few 
eat  in  the  business  section  of  the  city,  the  custom  being  to  go  home, 
an  ‘‘appetizer,”  in  view  of  the  recent  sandwich,  is  in  order  to 
supply  the  needed  stimulation  for  going  home.  In  the  afternoon 
tea  is  partaken  of  between  3  and  4  o’clock.  Some  of  the  larger  busi¬ 
ness  oflices,  and  principally  the  foreign  importing  firms,  serve  tea  in 
the  office  in  order  to  prevent  emph»yees  going  out.  Most,  however, 
do  go  out.  Tea  in  the  summer  is  not  altogether  appropriate.  Ice 
creams  may  be  obtained  in  the  cafes  (tea  rooms),  but  a  business  man 
does  not  care  to  sit  down  and  be  waited  upon  just  for  a  dish  of  ice 
cream.  As  there  are  no  soda  fountains  nor  places  for  obtaining 
nonalcoholic  and  cool  drinks  conveniently,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  natural  that  a  man  drop  into  the  bar.  And  the 
bars  are  again  filled  at  0  ami  7,  when  business  is  over. 

The  decline  shown  in  the  liipior  importations  is  indeed  gratifying, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  curse  brought  in  by  the  foreigner  may  f)e 
abolished  entirely.  One  of  the  things  on  which  the  United  States 
can  most  pride  herself  to-day  is  that  she  is  not  pouring  into  the 
South  American  Kepublics  a  stream  of  fire  w'ater  to  sap  away  the 
foundations  of  the  countries  and  stop  the  flourishing  growth  of  their 
progressive  peoples  by  corrupting  the  very  lifeblood. 

With  all  its  possible  evils,  the  moving-picture  house  has  struck  a 
tremendous  blow  at  alcoholism,  as  did  the  innocent  game  of  football. 
Football  was  practically  the  first  form  of  amusement  to  draw  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  away  from  Sundays  spent  in  the  bars  ami  make  them 
devote  their  attention  to  better  things.  Prominent  officials  of  the 
church  have  stated  that  they  could  not  condemn  Sunday  football 
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I 

I  bocauso  of  the  tromcMulous  "ood  it  was  doiii"  in  {jiving  rntni  a  highor 

I  form  of  amusomont.  Now  como  the  movies,  gripping  the  nonathletie 

j  members  of  tlie  eommunities  as  well,  and  particularly  useful  as  a  clean 

night  amusement  of  which  there  is  such  a  dearth  in  these  countries. 

The  ('hilean’s  patriotism,  desire  to  progress,  and  his  love  of  athletics 
will  be  important  factors  contributing  to  the  fight  against  alcoholism. 

[  That  there  is  a  burning  desire  in  the  heart  of  every  (’hilean  to  ad¬ 

vance,  to  better  himself,  to  lift  himself  out  of  darkiu'ss,  is  apparent 
I  to  anybody.  It  was  manifested  by  his  clamor  for  the  bill  of 

j  compulsory  education  and  the  avidity  with  which  he  seeks  educa¬ 

tional  books  and  attends  the  night  schools.  It  has  been  particularly 
attested  in  his  desire  to  abolish  the  curse  of  alcoholism.  In  ('Idle  it 
is  the  workman  who  is  most  strongly  clamoring  against  this  evil, 
lie  has  called  upon  the  Government  to  pass  suitable  laws  to  stop  the 
terrible  effects  of  <lrink,  he  has  refused  to  uidoad  shipments  of  liipior 
coming  into  the  country,  and  in  the  societies  and  organizations  of  the 
laborers  it  is  one  of  the  most  vital  and  carefully  discussed  problems. 
Ilis  love  for  athletics  is  also  striking.  Three  times  the  ('hileans  have 
carried  away  the  honors  in  the  South  American  international  Olympic 
games.  In  a  word,  the  ('hilean  workman  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
social  problems  of  his  country  and  he  is  contributing  all  his  force  to 
the  solution  of  them.  All  that  he  needs,  and  all  that  any  of  the 
people  of  Latin  America  need,  is  guidance,  help,  education.  Influ¬ 
enced  by  the  proper  forces,  they  will  progress  rapidly  in  the  right 
directions. 

The  Government  has,  of  course,  taken  many  steps  toward  the  re¬ 
striction  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks,  but  the  permanent  solution 
lies  in  the  restriction  or  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  importa¬ 
tion  of  alcohol.  Of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Government  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  the  most  important  so  far  has  probably 
been  the  closing  of  the  bars  from  Saturday  evening  to  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  and  on  all  holidays.  As  these  measures  were  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  Senor  Phillippi,  while  minister  of  finance,  supplemented 
them  by  one  stating  that  no  person,  even  though  he  be  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  manager,  or  employee  of  any  bar,  would  be  allowed  on  the 
premises  while  they  were  closed,  and  that  any  firm  selling  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  among  other  merchandise  must  have  the  former 
entirely  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  building;  otherwise  the  whole 
establishment  must  be  closed  according  to  the  law.  Other  regula¬ 
tions  were  also  issued  to  stop  the  clandestine  sale  of  lupiors  and  the 
camouflaging  of  bars  as  “restaurants.” 

Luis  ('laro  Solar,  also  an  ex-minister  of  finance,  will  be  remembered 
for  his  decree  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquors  in  mining  and  nitrate 
camps,  a  move  approved  by  the  whole  country. 

Aside  from  these  more  recent  regulations  there  has  for  many  years 
existed  a  law  prohibiting  the  establishing  of  bars  within  a  certain 
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distance  of  churches  and  educationa  buildings.  This  has  tended  to 
make  the  church  a  veritable  uplifter  of  the  community,  and  in  their 
vicinity  are  usually  found  the  best  sections  of  the  city.  Yet  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  church  has  not  taken  a  stronger  stand  on  the 
alcoholic  ciuestion. 

An  elRcient  police  force  for  the  complete  and  effective  enforcement 
of  the  laws  is,  of  course,  imperative.  Although  the  police  department 
in  Chile  is  active  in  seeing  that  the  regulations  are  complied  with,  it 
is  seriously  handicapped  in  many  ways,  the  task  being  a  difficult  one, 
as  has  been  recognized  even  in  the  United  States. 

The  task  of  permanently  restricting  alcohol  production  is  not  an 
easy  one.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  planting  of  new  vineyards 
be  prohibited;  that  a  new  tax,  aside  from  the  ones  already  in  effect, 
be  imposed  on  vineyards,  the  product  of  which  would  go  to  swell  a 
fund  to  expropriate  at  a  later  date  certain  of  the  vineyards  and  thus 
gradually  reduce  their  numbers.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  olive 
orchards  be  substituted  for  the  presen  vineyards,  thus  increasuig 
the  actual  olive  oil  industry  in  Chile.  Efforts  have  also  been  made 
toward  securing  a  large  demand  for  industrial  alcohol,  and  there  are 
many  Chilean  inventors,  endeavoring  to  discover  an  alcoholic  substi¬ 
tute  for  gasolene.  The  discovery  of  such  a  substitute  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  a  revolutionary  influence  in  the  wine-making  industry 
and  would  give  Chile  a  new  and  highly  important  occupation. 

Lately  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  the  export  of  fresh  fruit 
vChile  supplies  numerous  coun-ries  in  South  America  with  canned 
fruits) ,  and  a  shipment  was  successfully  brought  to  this  country.  If 
this  business  is  developed,  it  will  be  another  great  step  toward  solving 
the  problem. 

The  forces  against  alcoholism  are  strongly  arrayed  in  Chile,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  struggle  must  reach  the  very  heart  of  the  evil.  The 
day  of  total  prohibition  appears  yet  very  far  off,  but  that  it  will  come 
is  by  no  means  too  much  to  hope  or  expect.  Chile’s  new  President  is 
expected  to  do  much  toward  solving  the  problem.  On  making  a  tour 
of  the  country  after  his  nomination  as  President,  His  Excellency, 
Sr.  Alessandri,  requested  that  no  liquors  be  served  at  the  banquets. 
He  has  always  stood  for  prohibition,  declaring  that  “  the  first  duty 
of  men  in  government  is  to  defend  the  race,  to  fight  against  alcohol¬ 
ism,  against  social  diseases,  and  to  protect  and  encourage  sports.” 
And  the  people  of  Chile  are  backing  these  principles  heart  and  soul. 
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President  of  the  Cuban  Conunerrial  Mission  now  in  the  United  States- 


CONFERENCE  ON  LIMI- 
TATION  OF  ARMAMENT 


His  Excellencj'  Don  Beltran  Mathiou,  Ambassador  of  ('bile,  dean  of 
the  Lat in-American  diplomatic  corps  and  vice  president  of  the  govern- 
in"  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  on  August  26,  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
which,  translated,  reads  as  follows: 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  my  honorable  collea'rues 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  have  authorized  me  to  write  to  Your  Excellency  and 
let  you  know  that  they  would  be  very  plad  if  Your  Excellency  will  tise  the  building 
in  which  the  Union  has  its  headquarters  to  hold  there  the  meetinp<  of  the  huthcoming 
Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament,  provid(“d  that  Your  Excellency  shfuild 
find  it  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

In  making  this  offer,  the  members  of  the  Union  believe  that  the  (Jovernment  of 
the  United  States,  in  calling  this  Conference,  has  interiuettnl  an  aspiration  common 
to  all  the  republics  of  the  American  Continent  and  that  its  success — which  they 
ardently  hope  for — will  correspond  not  only  to  the  economic  interests  but  also  (which 
is  more  important)  to  the  high  moral  principles  that  have  inspired  it  and  which 
they  strongly  indorse. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  on  August  27,  atldressed  the  following 
reply  to  the  Chilean  Ambassador: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  August  2(i  offering 
on  behalf  of  Your  Excellency  and  your  honorable  colleagues  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  the  use  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  forthcoming  Conference  on 
the  Limitation  of  .\rmament  of  the  building  in  which  the  L'nion  has  its  headcpiarters. 
Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  this  offer  is  most  welcome  and  it  gives  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  a<-cept  it  on  behalf  of  this  (lovernment. 

Not  only  is  this  building  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose,  but  the  sentiment 
which  has  inspired  this  generous  proposal  can  not  fail  to  meet  with  the  most  cordial 
response  from  all  our  people.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  republics  of  this 
continent  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  this  effort  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
armament  and  to  secure,  through  a  bt'tter  understanding  among  the  nations,  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  of  the  essential  conditions  of  our  common  prosperity. 

-\ccept,  Excellency,  for  yourself  and  for  your  honorable  colleagues  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  my  most  hearty  appreciation  of  this  generous  act. 
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Copyricht  by  Umlerwood  A  Underwood. 


THK  NATIONAL  TREE  OF  MEXICO. 


The  ahutijueit  under  which  Hern&n  (’orti'‘s,  the  conquistador,  bewailed  his  overthrow  has  since  been  known 
as  Kl  Arbol  dt  la  Xnchei  Tristt.  Twelve  small  trees,  rais^  in  the  Forest  of  Chapultepec  from  seeds  of 
this  fam<Mis  tree,  will  probably  lie  planted  on  historical  sites,  such  as  the  places  where  Hidalgo  and  Morelos 
ell,  and  iti  Chilapan  where  (iiierrero  was  shot.  It  is  this  species  of  tree  which.has  been  selected  by  popular 
vote  to  b<‘  one  of  the  national  emblems. 
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ARCEXTIXA. 

IxTERXATioxAL  RAILWAY  Argextixa-C'hile. — SefioF  Jorgo  Matto, 
durintj  his  recent  visit  to  Argentina  as  special  ambassador  from 
Chile,  conferred  with  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Argentina  on 
the  subject  of  international  railway  communication  between  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Chile.  Senor  Matte,  who  is  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
of  Chile,  stated  that  his  Government  regarded  the  construction  of  the 
road  from  Rosario  de  Lerma  (Salta)  to  Antofagasta,  via  Huaytiquina, 
recently  commenced  by  Argentina  on  that  side  of  the  Andes,  to  be 
quite  as  beneficial  to  Chile  as  to  Argentina,  and  said  that  when  the 
time  came  Chile  would  construct  her  section  of  the  line.  He  also 
said  that  the  Chilean  Government  thought  that  the  construction  of 
another  transandine  line  from  Zapala  (Neuquen)  to  Talcahuano 
would  bring  reciprocal  advantages  to  both  countries  and  that  Chile 
was  willing  to  help  in  the  construction  work. 

Railway  branch  from  Embarcaciox  to  Yacuiba. — By  Executive 
order  the  minister  of  public  works  has  instructed  the  administrator 
of  the  State  Railways  to  commence  the  construction  of  the  branch 
line  from  Embarcacion  to  Yacuiba  which  is  to  connect  the  part  of 
Salta  Province  on  the  Bolivian  frontier  with  the  State  Railways,  thus 
giving  exit  to  the  products  of  eastern  Salta  through  Formosa,  a 
port  on  the  Paraguay  River.  It  is  intended  to  employ  a  number  of 
workmen  now  idle  through  the  closing  of  the  forestal  workings  and 
tannin  industries. 

CoLOXiZATiox. — In  order  to.  encourage  colonization  to  the  western 
Province  of  Santiago  del  Estero,  the  Central  Argentine  Railway 
established  an  experimental  farm  at  Tacanas.  It  is  said  that  by 
dry-farming  methods  excellent  results  were  obtained  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  wheat,  maize,  linseed,  peanuts,  cotton,  beans,  sorghums,  and 
forage  plants.  A  number  of  prominent  landholders  have  set  aside 
certain  tracts  which  they  are  prepared  to  sell  or  rent  in  sections  of 
100,  200,  or  more  hectares.  The  available  land  is  situated  along 
the  railway. 

Petroleum. — The  output  from  the  State  wells  at  Comodoro 
Rivadavia  during  the  past  month  of  June  was  22,084  cubic  meters. 
The  total  for  the  half  year  ended  June  30  was  150,932  cubic  meters. 

Macadamized  road. — The  transportation  committee  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  has  sanctioned  the  project  for  the  construction  of  a 
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niacadnmizi'd  highway  connecting  Rosario,  the  second  largest  city 
in  the  Republic,  situated  about  200  miles  from  Buenos  Aires  on  the 
Parana  River,  and  C'ordoha,  which  is  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
and  capital  of  the  Province  of  that  name.  Cordoba  already  has  an 
important  net  of  State  roads.  The  Government  will  have  the 
necessary  surveys  matle  for  the  proposes!  road,  which  will  he  more 
than  300  miles  long,  and  will  arrange  that  the  Provinces  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Santa  Fe,  and  Cordoba  share  the  expense  pro  rata. 

German  wireless  telephone. — The  director  of  Telefunken,  a 
German  company,  has  stated  that,  due  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
commander  of  the  Argentine  transport  Baida  Blanca,  it  has  been 
proved  that  it  is  possible  to  establish  wireless  telephone  service 
between  Buenos  Aires  and  Germany.  The  commander  mentioned 
made  numerous  experiments  on  the  voyage  between  Hamburg  and 
Philadelphia,  when  the  Bahia  Blanca  was  provided  with  a  complete 
receiving  apparatus,  including  a  new  sound  intensifier.  During  May 
the  transport  maintained  clear  and  constant  communication  with 
the  Kbnigswusterhausen  station,  which  uses  a  10-kilowatt  trans¬ 
mitter  for  a  distance  of  3,500  kilometers,  while  the  Xauen  station, 
using  the  small  apparatus  for  European  service,  communicated  with 
the  Bahia  Blanca  when  it  was  1,000  kilometers  nearer  the  American 
coast. 

Telegraph  and  radio  service. — The  Government  telegraph 
bureau  has  published  in  a  large  volume  all  the  laws,  rules,  regu¬ 
lations  and  rates  for  telegrams  and  radiograms,  both  national  and 
international,  including  the  names  of  the  telegraph  offices  of  Bolivia, 
Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay,  as  well  as  Argentina.  The  material 
is  classified  so  that  employees  and  the  public  may  easily  solve  any 
question  relating  to  rates,  doubtful  words,  abbreviated  addresses, 
and  any  other  matters. 

New  ships. — The  Hamburg  South  American  Line  has  three  new 
ships  to  put  into  service  on  the  route  to  Buenos  Aires.  They  are  sister 
ships,  140  meters  in  length,  with  17.50  meters  beam  and  12  meters 
depth  of  hold,  10,000  gross  tonnage,  and  a  speed  of  14  knots.  The 
Espana  was  the  first  of  the  new  vessels  to  make  the  trip,  arriving 
the  latter  part  of  November;  the  Coruna  and  the  Vigo  will  be  in  serv¬ 
ice  by  February.  These  ships  are  built  for  third-class  passengers, 
400  of  whom  can  be  accommodated  in  four  berth  staterooms  and  800 
in  12  large  dormitories.  Sailing  will  be  made  from  Buenos  .A  ires 
every  20  days  for  Vigo,  La  Coruna,  Emden,  and  Hamburg. 

BOLIVIA. 

Colonization  questionnaire. — The  ministry  of  colonization  has 
sent  out  to  the  various  departmental  governments  a  questionnaire 
covering  the  area,  population,  products,  climate,  and  other  information 
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tjonorally  re(|iiestod  in  the  letters  of  prospective  foreign  colonists. 
When  the  information  is  all  collected  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
ministry  of  war  and  colonization  to  recommend  the  proper  district 
for  certain  products  to  future  colonists  and  to  arrange  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  new  population  in  the  best  way  for  national  development. 

('ocHABAMBA  COMMERCIAL  ASSOCIATION. — As  a  result  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Federacion  Comercial  of  Bolivia  in  La  Paz  a  branch 
organization  was  formed  in  Cochabamba.  The  purpose  of  the 
federation  is  to  strengthen  commercial  cretlit  and  bring  exchange 
hack  to  a  point  nearer  normal. 

Market  for  Aroentinian  live  stock. — A  Buenos  Aires  com¬ 
pany,  interested  in  selling  Argentinian  live  stock  in  Bolivia,  as  part 
of  its  advertising  plan  has  shown  very  instructive  films  on  live  stock 
in  a  La  Paz  theater.  Some  of  the  hulls  shown  were  the  famous  sire 
Cyllene,  purchased  in  France  for  350,000  pesos  (Argentinian  money), 
the  hulls  which  won  prizes  in  England,  and  the  champion  of  the  Argen¬ 
tinian  rural  exposition  at  Palermo,  sold  for  110,000  pesos. 

Land  concessions. — Concessions  of  Government  land  on  which 
there  is  not  at  least  one  family  to  every  1,000  hectares  were  declared 
null  on  July  5. 

BRAZIL. 

Commercial  arbitration'.— On  Jidy  4  an  agreement  of  commer¬ 
cial  arbitration  was  signed  by  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Washington,  represented  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  by  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Brazil,  and  the  Federation  of  Commercial  Associa¬ 
tions  of  Brazil.  It  is  hoped  that  this  agreement  will  foster  a  much 
better  understanding  between  American  and  Brazilian  business  men. 
Its  main  object  is  the  rapid  and  thorough  settlement  of  any  subjects 
of  dispute  between  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  two 
countries. 

Electric  loco.motives. — The  first  electric  Baldwin-Westinghouse 
freight  locomotive,  built  for  the  Companhia  Paulista  de  Estrada  de 
Ferro  (Sao  Paulo,  Brazil)  in  the  United  States,  has  just  been  com- 
))leted  anti  passed  the  first  tt‘sts.  The  construction  of  the  passenger 
locomotives  will  be  finished  very  soon.  The  electrification  of  the  lines 
of  this  road  represents  another  step  forward,  taken  by  one  of  the  most 
important  roads  of  South  America,  when  the  Companhia  Paulista 
begins  to  take  advantage  of  the  huge  natural  water  power  of  Brazil, 
which  will  replace  the  imported  coal  at  present  used  as  fuel. 

Harbor  works  at  Kecife. — The  President  of  the  Republic 
signed  the  decree  allowing  a  credit  of  37,295  contos  lOtkOOO  reis 
for  the  final  harbor  works  at  Recife  (Pernambuco).  A  great  break¬ 
water  is  to  be  built,  as  well  as  new  docks  and  wharves,  and  a  new 
canal  will  he  made. 
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Rio  ue  Janeiro  Harbor. — The  Government  has  approved  plans 
for  enlarging  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  Ponta  do  Caju  side. 
This  extension  consists  in  buildinj;  new  wharves  and  additional  docks. 

Merchant  marine. — The  Brazilian  Government  having  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Lloj-d  Brasileiro  Steamship  Co.  ten  of  the  best 
ex-German  ships,  the  Lloyd  is  sending  a  special  commission  to  France 
in  order  to  choose  the  ships  to  be  used  by  that  company.  A  number 
of  Brazilian  ex-German  ships  are  rented  to  France. 

Aerial  transport. — An  important  aerial  transport  company  has 
been  formed  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  for  regular  passenger  and  freight 
service  between  that  city  and  distributing  centers  in  the  various 
neighboring  States.  The  machines  are  of  French  manufacture. 

Oi>tical  quartz  from  Brazil. — Pure  crystallized  silica  (optical 
quartz)  has  come  in  considerable  quantity  from  Goyaz  Province  for 
several  years.  Before  the  war  most  of  it  was  shipped  to  Germany, 
but  due  to  the  increase  in  the  American  optical  glass  industry)  there 
is  a  permanent  demand  in  the  United  States  for  about  $10,000  to 
$15,000  worth  yearly. 

Porcelain  factory. — A  Brazilian  business  man,  who  recently 
established  a  factory  in  Carangola,  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  gave  to  the 
president  of  the  State  a  porcelain  service,  the  tii’st  produced  in  South 
America. 

Rubber  exposition. — The  Brazilian  section  of  the  international 
exposition  for  rubber  and  other  tropical  products,  which  took  place 
in  London  recently,  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  a  gold  cup,  for  its 
exposition  building,  and  a  gold  medal  for  the  variety  and  excellence 
of  its  products.  The  States  of  Amazonas  and  Para  also  were  awarded 
silver  medals  for  the  quality  of  their  rubber,  and  the  same  prize  was 
given  to  the  States  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Bahia  for  the  diversity  and 
(juality  of  their  products. 

Wheat  production. — The  Brazilian  Government  is  making  every 
effort  toward  increasing  wheat  production.  New  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  are  being  opened,  and  information  is  being  disseminated  among 
agriculturists.  Last  April  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  went  per¬ 
sonally  to  the  State  of  Parana  to  inaugurate  some  new  experimental 
stations. 

Exhibit  of  products. — A  French  commercial  agent  has  been  in 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  where  he  organized  an  exhibit  of  products  of  the 
State  for  the  next  fair  in  Lyons, 

Peat. — The  director  of  the  information  bureau,  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  gives  the  following  information  concerning  peat  exploitation 
in  Brazil; 

The  most  important  beds  are  those  along  the  Marabu  River,  near 
Carahu  Bay,  72 J  miles  southeast  of  the  San  Salvador  Bay  (Bahia). 

The  substance  lies  in  horizontal  .lines  and  'the  beds  are  45  inches 
thick. 
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Its  components  are:  Volatile  hydrocarburet,  72  per  cent:  fixed 
carbon,  10.4  per  cent;  ash,  17.4  per  cent;  total,  100  per  cent. 

Through  simple  distillation  the  Marahu  peat  can  yield  nearly  900 
pounds  of  fuel  oil  per  ton.  This  is  of  great  industrial  value. 

There  are  schists,  rich  in  bituminous  substances,  in  different  parts 
of  the  Brazilian  coast;  all  of  them  lie  in  tertiary  soil.  The  bituminous 
schists  existing  near  Maceio  (State  of  Alagoas)  and  along  the  Kiver 
Doce,  in  the  same  State,  are  well  known.  Important  peat  beds  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  Taubate  and  Agua  Branca,  State  of  Sao  Paulo;  in  Bambuhy 
and  San  Gon^alo  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  in  other  regions  of 
Brazil. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease. — The  Government  states  officially  that 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease  which  was  prevalent  in  the  center  and 
south  of  Brazil  has  been  eradicated.  Now  measures  are  being  taken 
as  to  the  best  way  of  indemnifying  the  farmers  who  suffered  heavy 
losses. 

CIHLE. 

Nitrate. — The  Mercurio  of  Santiago  in  its  issue  of  July  15  stated 
that  statistics  for  the  month  of  June,  1921,  indicate  a  production 
of  2,000,000  quintals  of  nitrate  against  4,427,000  (piintals  in  June, 
1920.  Since  the  Association  of  Nitrate  Producers  asked  for  a  lessen¬ 
ing  of  work  so  that  the  supply  on  the  coast  should  not  be  indefinitely 
increased,  production  has  been  gradually  decreasing.  In  January  it 
was  4,100,000  quintals;  in  February,  3,200,000  quintals;  in  March, 
3,300,000  quintals;  in  April,  3,000,000  quintals;  and  in  May,  2,500,- 
000  quintals.  Production  has  been  reduced  by  half  in  the  year  ended 
June  30.  Exportation  in  June  was  2,000,000  quintals,  a  figure  almost 
equal  to  that  for  June,  1920,  which  was  2,400,000;  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  it  was  in  June,  1920,  that  the  amount  exported  fell,  since 
in  the  previous  months  of  the  year  it  had  been  over  5,000,000  quintals 
monthly,  the  maximum  of  more  than  9,000,000  quintals  having  been 
reached  in  January,  1920. 

The  price  of  nitrate  has  been  fixed  at  14  shillings  per  (juintal  until 
March  30,  1922,  at  9s.  9d.  for  April,  and  at  9s.  3d.  for  May  and  June. 

The  selling  price  of  the  stock  held  in  Europe  has  been  reduced  to 
£  15  per  ton,  a  drop  of  nearly  £8. 

The  European  wholesale  dealers  or  Pool  have  at  last  named  a  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Chile  to  confer  with  the  Association  of  Nitrate  Producers. 

Fruit  exposition. — The  Government  appropriated  4,000  pesos 
in  this  year’s  budget  for  the  expenses  of  a  national  fruit  exposition 
to  be  held  in  December,  probably  in  Temuco. 

New  railro.\d  line. — The  new  line  from  Pua  to  Traiguen,  38  kilo¬ 
meters  long,  which  was  completed  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  connects 
with  the  central  frontier  lines.  The  cost  will  amount  to  somewhat 
more  than  3,457,000  pesos.  This  is  the  first  Government  line  to  have 
bridges  of  reinforced  concrete. 
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COLOMBIA. 

Discovery  of  petroleum. — Along  the  Rosario  River  in  Tiiinaeo 
jurisdiction,  Department  of  Narino,  the  American  engineers  in  charge 
of  laying  out  and  surveying  the  Narino  Railroad  found  a  large  deposit 
of  petroleum.  The  engineers  proposed  to  the  Department  govern¬ 
ment  that  the  petroleum  deposit  should  he  ceded  to  them,  in  return 
for  which  they  would  construct  the  railroad,  which  is  more  than  300 
kilometers  long,  at  their  own  expense. 

Pacific  railroad. — In  a  recent  report  the  manager  gives  figures 
showing  the  development  of  this  railroad,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  Republic,  which  is  to  unite  Bogota  with  the  port  of  Buenaven¬ 
tura  on  the  Pacific.  Various  cut-offs  have  been  made  which  shorten 
the  distance  10,800  meters;  the  line  is  well  leveled  and  ballasted. 
In  Buenaventura  excavation  has  been  made  for  a  cistern  of  1,000 
cubic  meters  capacity.  The  structural  parts  of  three  bridges  are 
about  to  arrive  and  will  be  immediately  set  up.  Improvements  have 
also  been  made  in  the  shop  and  hospital. 

SusPENsiox  brid(;e. — A  suspension  bridge  is  to  be  built  across 
the  Cauca  River  at  Juanchito  or  Puerto  Mallarino. 

Railroad  from  Cucuta  to  the  Magdalena. — The  department  of 
public  works  has  decided  to  adopt  for  the  construction  of  the  railroad 
from  Cucuta  to  the  Magdalena  River  the  following  route;  From 
Puerto  Villamar  to  Puerto  Araujo,  across  the  Catatumbo  River;  up 
this  river  to  Tiradera,  and  up  La  Lata  to  its  head  waters;  thence 
south  of  the  town  of  El  Carmen  down  the  mountains  and  across  the 
Magdalena  to  the  port  of  Tamalameque. 

Loan  for  steamship  company. — The  governor  of  the  Department 
of  Antioquia  has  been  authorized  by  the  assembly  to  take  up  the 
negotiation  of  a  loan  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  freight  steamers 
which  will  ply  betiveen  Puerto  Berrfo  and  Barranquilla  and  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  the  congestion  of  exports  in  the  former  place.  The 
total  amount  of  the  loan  is  500,000  pesos,  which  will  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Department  by  the  boats  to  be  bought  and  the  net  income 
produced.  The  Department  obliges  itself  to  pay  at  the  end  of  two 
years  the  balance  due;  to  amortize  the  capital  by  the  net  profits  of 
the  company,  paid  semiannually,  and  to  use  the  loan  only  in  the 
purchase  and  running  of  boats. 

Contract  for  gas  plant. — The  city  of  Bogota  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  supplying  artificial  or  natural  gas  for  fuel,  light,  and 
power. 

Sericulture. — The  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  gave  an 
interesting  lecture  at  the  Sociedad  de  Agricultores  de  Colombia  on 
“  Sericulture  in  Colombia.”  His  lecture  treated  the  development  of 
this  industry  in  Colombia  and  the  enormous  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  it  bj’  sericulturists.  Sericulture,  being  much  more  profitable. 
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could  compote  with  the  arrowing  of  coffee,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  tobacco, 
and  many  other  products. 

In  Colombia  2,000  mulberry  trees  a  year  old  will  give  15,000 
pounds  of  leaves,  which  will  feed  enough  silkworms  to  lay  5  ounces 
of  eggs  producing  750  pounds  of  cocoons;  1,930  trees  5  years  old 
will  give  260.550  pounds  of  leaves,  enough  to  feed  as  many  silkworms 
as  will  lay  90  ounces  of  eggs,  which  will  produce  13,500  pounds 
of  cocoons.  In  a  place  5  meters  square  200,000  worms  can  be 
raised  in  30  days.  It  takes  three  days  for  a  silkworm  to  form  its 
cocoon,  which  it  makes  out  of  a  thread  from  500  to  1,600  meters  long. 
The  department  of  agriculture  and  commerce  has  ordered  from  the 
United  States  2,000  trees  2  years  old  of  the  species  grown  in  New 
Orleans  under  the  name  of  CalUcarpa  americana.  This  tree  has  a 
thin  juicy  leaf  which  the  silkworm  nibbles  ravenously. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Petroleum  conce.ssions. — As  it  is  believed  that  petroleum  has 
been  found  in  commercial  quantities  in  Costa  Rica,  the  President 
has  issued  a  decree  which,  in  conformity  with  a  law  declaring  deposits 
of  petroleum  and  all  other  hydrocarbons  Government  property, 
reserves  action  on  all  requests  for  concessions  until  a  revision  of  the 
mining  laws  has  been  completed.  A  bureau  of  mines  and  petroleum 
has  been  opened  in  the  department  of  promotion. 

Stock  raising. — A  concession  of  50,000  hectares  in  the  Province 
of  Guanacaste  has  been  granted  to  a  Costa  Rican,  who  will  form  a 
stock-raising  company.  The  company  is  obliged  to  construct  at 
Golfo  Dulce  a  wharf  capable  of  receiving  1,000-ton  boats,  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  gasoline  launch  service  between  Puntarenas  and 
Golfo  Dulce,  to  build  a  customhouse,  and  to  give  to  the  Government 
each  year  10  bulls  or  cows  of  the  best  breeds,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  import  from  the  United  States.  The  concessionary  will  have 
the  right  to  import  stock  and  to  export  meat  free  of  duty,  and  to 
construct  means  of  communication  within  the  concession. 

Guanacaste,  which  is  situated  on  the  Pacific,  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  Provinces  in  the  Republic.  Stock  raising  is  the  most 
important  industry;  many  pigs  and  small  horses  are  raised,  and 
sugar  cane  and  corn  are  cultivated. 

Useful  species  of  wood. — Balsa,  a  very  light-weight  wood  es¬ 
pecially  useful  for  life  preservers  and  as  a  nonconductor  of  heat  in 
refrigerators,  is  abundant  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 

CUBA. 

New  sugar  central. — A  new  American  company  with  a  capital 
of  SI, 500, 000  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Cuba.  It 
proposes  to  plant  sugar  cane  on  its  property  between  Guayabal  and 
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Santa  Cruz  del  Sur,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island,  where  the 
company  has  20,000  acres  of  virgin  land.  For  the  first  crop  the 
central  will  have  a  capacity  of  150,000  sacks  of  sugar  of  .320  pounds 
each;  it  will  be  ready  for  the  next  harvest,  which  begins  in  December. 

Sugar  supply. — The  sugar  crop  of  1920-21,  according  to  the 
Mercurio  of  August  13,  was  3,850,000  tons.  Deducting  from  this 
amount  150,000  tons  for  home  consumption,  there  remain  3,700,000 
tons,  or  21,()4(),904  sacks.  Of  these  8, .500,000  sacks  have  been  sold 
through  channels  other  than  the  Financial  Sugar  Commission,  in 
addition  to  250,000  sacks  disposed  of  before  the  creation  of  the 
commission.  Estimating  the  sale  for  the  remainder  of  1921  as 
S40,000  tons,  the  supply  on  hand  in  January,  1922,  will  be  788,000 
tons. 

Sugar  crop. — A  comparison  of  the  amount  of  the  Cuban  sugar 
crop  with  that  of  10  years  ago  shows  that  the  crop  in  1909-10  was 
1,804,349  tons,  of  which  520,325  tons  came  from  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island  and  1,278,024  tons  from  the  west,  while  in  1919-20, 
1,692,545  tons  came  from  the  former  and  2,037,532  tons  from  the 
latter.  The  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  the  east  is  somewhat  lower 
than  in  the  west,  as  in  the  east  the  soil  is  more  nearly  virgin.  It  is 
thought  that  this  year’s  figures  will  show  that  the  eastern  section 
produced  at  least  half  the  crop,  as  production  in  this  region  has  been 
constantly  increasing  since  1896-97,  when  only  29  tons  of  the  total 
of  218,693  tons  came  from  this  district. 

Commercial  commissioners. — The  President  has  designated  an 
agent  to  study  the  present  state  of  commerce  and  industry  in  France, 
Poland,  and  other  European  countries,  especially  with  a  view  to 
opening  markets  for  Cuban  products.  Another  agent  has  been  sent 
on  a  similar  mission  to  Spain. 

Experiment  stations. — The  secretary  of  agriculture  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  program  for  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  which  has 
for  its  purpose  the  improvement  of  small-fruit  growing  and  the 
protection  of  the  stock-raising  industry,  a  source  of  much  possible 
wealth. 

Central  ihgiiwav. — Congress  has  before  it  a  bill  which  proposes 
to  double  the  appropriation  of  $1,20(),0()()  for  the  construction  of  the 
central  highway,  which  is  to  traverse  the  entire  length  of  the  island, 
from  the  Cape  of  San  Antonio  on  the  west  to  Cape  Maisi  on  the  east, 
passing  through  Ilabana,  Matanzas,  Santa  Clara,  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
Holguin,  and  other  important  centers. 

Commercial  and  financial  mission. — Two  public  officials  and 
one  representative  each  of  the  Planters’  and  Colonists’  Association, 
Tobacco  and  Cigar  Manufacturers’  Union,  Leaf  Tobacco  Dealers,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Navigation,  and  the  Merchants’ 
Association  have  gone  to  the  United  States  to  promote  the  economic 
interests  of  Cuba.  The  secretary  of  finance  will  preside  over  the 
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mission.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  the  secretary  of  the  mission 
will  study  American  methods  of  collecting  taxes  and  systems  of 
accounting. 

Commerce  with  the  United  States. — According  to  figures  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1921,  while  the  United  States  imports  from  Cuba  amounted 
‘to  .$420,399,000  against  $645,571,000  during  1920,  the  exports  to 
Cuba  in  1920-21  were  $403,285,000,  wliich  is  an  increase  over  the 
amount  for  the  previous  year,  which  was  $396,595,000. 

ECUADOR. 

Lighthouses.— Sixteen  automatic  lighthouses  furnished  by  a 
Swedish  company  have  been  installed  at  various  points  on  the  coast. 
Those  at  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Elena  have  a  visibility  of  16 J  miles; 
others  at  Punta  Espanola,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Jambelf  have  a  radius 
of  144  miles,  while  the  rest  are  visible  8^  miles.  The  iron  tower  of 
the  lighthouse  is  15  meters  high.  The  automatic  lanterns  flash  a 
spark  every  three  seconds. 

Guayas  River. — The  Government  has  engaged  American  engineers 
from  the  Canal  Zone  to  take  charge  of  dredging  the  Guayas  River, 
on  which  Guayaquil  is  situated. 

Pacific  Fruit  Steamship  Co. — The  boats  of  this  company  will 
fly  the  Ecuadorian  flag  and  carry  on  the  fruit  trade  between  New 
Orleans,  the  ports  of  Ecuador,  and  other  Pacific  ports  as  far  south 
as  Talcahuano.  The  company  will  have  its  own  plantations  and 
will  employ  modern  methods  of  cultivation.  It  also  e.xpects  to 
manufacture  and  export  canned  fruits;  manufacture  banana  and 
cacao  flour;  distil  alcohol  from  fruits  for  industrial  and  domestic 
uses;  e.xtract  the  liber  of  banana  leaves,  coconut,  and  other  products, 
and  make  paper  pulp;  extract  oils  from  coconuts,  cotton  seed,  peanuts, 
castor  beans,  etc.;  develop  fruit  culture,  stock  breeding,  and  fishing; 
and  establish  a  coaling  station  on  the  Galapagos  Islands. 

JuBoxES  River  i-mprovemexts. — The  public  works  commission 
of  El  Oro  has  received  propositions  for  improving  the  Jubones 
River.  The  following  work  is  to  be  undertaken;  Building  of  walls; 
protecting  of  the  banks;  closing  of  secondary  mouths;  construction 
of  submerged  dikes  and  breakwaters;  dredging,  and  whatever  other 
work  is  neci'ssary  to  regulate  the  course  of  the  river  and  protect 
property. 

Shipment  of  cacao  to  China. — The  Chinese  colony  in  Guayaquil 
sent  100  sacks  of  cacao  to  Shanghai  as  a  contribution  toward  the 
relief  of  famine  conditions.  The  Government  released  the  shipment 
from  export  duties.  The  exporters  and  producers  of  cacao  were 
invited  to  join  in  gifts  of  this  product. 

Regul.\tiox  for  the  protection  of  live  stock.— See  page  410 
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GUATEMALA. 

Commercial  opportunities. — Amono:  the  opportunities  open  to 
development  in  the  Republic  a  Government  bulletin  names  the 
following :  Cutting  of  fine  wood;  stock  raising  on  a  medium  scale; 
cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  (cjuinine,  cissampelos,  anise,  bella¬ 
donna.  sarsaparilla,  castor  bean,  etc.) ;  exploitation  of  sulphur  and 
mica;  manufacture  of  wood-pulp  paper;  canning  of  fish,  shellfish, 
and  fruit;  cultivation  of  wheat  and  manufacture  of  flour;  establish¬ 
ment  of  electric  car  lines;  opening  of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  mills, 
and  manufacture  of  alcohol  for  commercial  use  for  local  and  foreign 
consumption. 

The  bulletin  says  further;  “Guatemala  is  a  new  country,  of  a 
million  and  a  half  inhabitants,  chiefly  populated  by  Indians.  It  is 
almost  entirely  agricultural;  there  are  very  few  industries. 

“No  one  is  advised  to  come  to  this  country  to  settle,  leaving  his 
own  country  or  selling  out  his  business  interests,  without  first  re¬ 
ceiving  detailed  information  from  a  trustworthy  friend  regarding 
the  business  he  intends  to  take  up,  without  acquiring  accurate  data 
through  official  channels,  or  without  making  a  previous  journey  of 
inspection.  *  *  *  Here,  as  everywhere,  one  must  work  pa¬ 

tiently.” 

('OMMERCTAL  EXPOSITION. — The  minister  of  Guatemala  in  Mexico 
wishes  to  inaugurate  in  Mexico  City  next  December  an  exposition 
of  Guatemalan  arts  and  industries;  the  Mexican  Government  offers 
free  transportation  from  the  border  for  all  exhibits.  It  is  planned 
to  send  samples  of  the  following  lines  of  work;  Cloth  manufactures; 
leather  goods;  furniture;  agricultural  products,  including  coffee, 
sugar  cane,  corn,  beans,  etc.;  medicinal  plants;  minerals,  including 
marble,  talc,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  copper,  opals,  sulphur,  mercury,  etc.; 
handwork;  ancient  and  modern  paintings  and  wood  carvings;  photo¬ 
graphs  of  indigenes  and  of  archaeological  relics;  folklore  records, 
and  other  cultural  exhibits. 

Public  works. — The  municipality  of  Solola  is  authorized  to 
raise  a  loan  of  SI 5,000  gold,  guaranteed  by  the  tax  on  spirituous 
liquor,  for  installing  an  electric-light  plant,  and  the  municipaliU*  of 
Nuevo  Progreso  is  to  spend  $3,750  for  the  same  purpose  from  the 
same  source.  From  the  income  of  this  tax  the  municipality  of 
Acatenango  will  use  42,588  pesos,  national  currency,  for  providing  a 
supply  of  drinking  water,  while  San  Antonio  Suchitepequez  has 
authorization  to  employ  430,145  pesos  for  building  a  boys’  school, 
bringing  drinking  water  into  the  town,  and  building  three  culverts 
and  a  public  water  tank. 

Slaughter  house. — C’hiipiimula  has  a  new  municipal  slaughter¬ 
house,  built  along  modern  lines,  at  a  cost  of  92,304  pesos. 
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Portland  cement. — Portland  cement  of  a  (juality  which  is  said 
to  compete  with  the  best  foreign  makes  is  manufactured  near  Guate¬ 
mala  City. 

Black  beans. — The  General  Agricultural  Association  believes  that 
it  has  found  a  prtifitable  market  for  this  product  in  Cuba,  and  hopes 
that  the  price  paid  the  producer  for  the  November  and  December  crop 
will  be  3  or  4  cents  gold  per  pountl.  To  avoid  a  wormy  condition 
Cuban  dealers  fumigate  their  beans  with  carbon  disulphide  technical, 
a  practice  which  the  Government  is  recommending  in  Guatemala. 

Gypsum. — A  concession  for  exploiting  gypsum  on  some  of  the 
common  land  of  the  municipality  of  Olapa  has  recently  been  granted 
to  a  Guatemalan  citizen. 

HONDURAS. 

Soap  and  candle  factory. — Permission  has  been  granted  for  the 
establishment  of  a  soap  and  candle  factory  in  Santa  Rosa  de  Copan, 
a  new  industry  in  the  Department  of  Copan.  The  concessionary 
agrees  to  supply  1  arroba  (25  pounds)  of  soap,  and  1  arroba  of  candles 
monthly  to  the  hospital  of  Santa  Rosa  de  Copan,  and  1  arroba  of  soap 
to  the  garrison  in  return  for  the  free  importation  of  raw  materials  not 
furnished  in  sufficient  quantity  by  the  country  for  the  manufacture 
of  soap  and  candles. 

MEXICO. 

Dam  in  Tamaulipas. — Preliminary  work  on  a  reservoir  in  Villa 
Reynosa  has  been  begun.  The  reservoir  will  cost  300,000  pesos,  and 
will  provide  water  for  irrigating  5,000  hectares  of  excellent  land. 

Locomotives. — The  Ferrocarril  Mexicano  de  Veracruz  has  received 
12  English  locomotives  which  are  to  be  employed  in  increasing  freight 
service  between  the  coast  and  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Colonist  immigration. — A  United  States  syndicate  has  bought 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  northeast  of  Tampico,  along 
the  railroad  line  between  that  city  and  Monterrey.  This  land  will  be 
divided,  and  occupied  by  American  colonists.  A  German  colony,  be¬ 
gun  with  42  families,  has  been  established  in  Hueypan,  State  of 
Hidalgo,  and  has  made  great  progress  by  introducing  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  and  methods  of  cultivation.  In  the  northern  part  of  Lower 
California  there  are  several  Russian  colonies,  which  are  acquiring  a 
solid  foundation  of  prosperity,  and  other  Russians  coming  from 
Canada  are  to  settle  in  Chihuahua  and  Durango.  Mennonites,  chiefly 
from  Canada,  are  arranging  to  found  one  or  more  colonies  in  the  State 
of  Durango. 

Coasting  service. — With  the  object  of  promoting  national  com¬ 
merce  between  the  ports  on  both  coasts,  the  President  has  decreed 
that  after  August  1,  1921,  no  foreign  boats  or  boats  of  foreign  registry 
may  engage  in  coasting  service. 
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Light  and  power. — An  electric  light  and  power  company  has  been 
given  permission  by  the  minister  of  promotion  to  construct  two  addi¬ 
tional  plants  below  Necaxa.  The  work  on  one  will  require  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  on  the  other  three  years.  When  both  are  in  operation 
they  can  supply  30,000  horsepower  daily,  in  addition  to  the  60,000 
which  the  company  controls  at  present. 

Artesian  wells. — The  minister  of  agriculture  and  promotion  has 
acquired  in  Laredo,  Tex.,  10  machines  for  boring  Artesian  wells, 
which  with  5  others  already  on  hand,  are  to  be  used  by  a  commission 
of  engineers  in  boring  wells  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  in  various 
zones  of  the  Republic. 

NICARAGUA. 

New  cattle  brand  system. — Throughout  Nicaragua  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  cattle  branding  with  serial  numbers  is  being  instituted.  The 
branding  irons  were  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Sugar  central  sold. — The  sugar  central  Campazano  has  been 
sold  for  $500,000  to  an  American  company. 

Unoccupied  lands. — The  President  has  issued  a  decree  suspending 
the  claiming  of  unoccupied  lands  along  the  Rivers  Mico  and  Escondido 
to  the  point  where  the  latter  flows  into  the  sea,  and  from  parallel  12 
to  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Costa  Rican  frontier.  When  the 
railroad  to  the  Atlantic  is  laid  out  the  Government  will,  through  the 
office  of  public  works,  measure  off  in  500-hectare  lots  each  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  land  bordering  on  the  railroad  to  a  width  of  5  kilometers  on 
each  side.  These  lands  may  only  be  acquired  by  a  law  to  be  prepared 
by  Congress.  The  director  general  of  finance  will  inunediately  inves¬ 
tigate  the  title  of  those  persons  now  holding  these  lands  in  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  zone,  which  if  legal  in  accordance  with  article  No.  121  of 
the  agrarian  law  will  be  replevied  by  the  State.  The  present  decree 
invalidates  all  others  contrary  to  it. 

PANAMA. 

Export  tax  on  coconuts. — Decree  No.  67,  issued  on  July  20, 
reduces  the  export  tax  on  coconuts  to  $1  per  thousand.  The  coconut 
business  has  suffered  on  account  of  the  drop  of  prices  in  foreign 
markets,  and  the  former  export  tax  of  $2  per  thousand  was  found  to 
be  excessive. 

PARAGUAY. 

Leipzig  fair. — From  August  23  to  September  3  an  industrial  fair 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Leipzig  and  Paraguay  was  invited  to  send 
samples  of  her  products.  Another  fair  will  be  held  in  Leipzig  from 
March  5  to  11,  1922,  and  the  German  agent  in  Asuncidn  has  arranged 
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with  the  Banco  Agricola  to  send  11  samples  of  tobacco,  2  of  cotton, 
and  several  samples  of  yerba-mate  and  tannin. 

Increased  exports. — With  the  exportation  of  17,000  hides,  19,000 
sacks  of  tannin,  and  2,500  bales  of  tobacco,  the  foreign  trade  of 
Paraguay  took  an  upward  trend  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  Pre¬ 
viously  meat  was  one  of  Paraguay’s  chief  exports,  but  the  country  is 
now  seeking  other  raw  materials  of  which  foreign  countries  arc  in 
need,  and  is  considering  the  more  extensive  planting  of  cotton. 

Modern  dairy  company. — A  dairy  company  of  Asuncion  is  receiv¬ 
ing  a  demand  for  milk  with  a  low  bacteria  count  and  is  making  efforts 
to  furnish  clean  milk  to  city  dwellers. 

New  bridge. — A  new  bridge  has  been  constructed  in  the  military 
zone  of  Encarnacidn,  across  the  Arroyo  Ypyta.  The  bridge  is  9 
meters  long  and  4  meters  and  50  centimeters  wide  in  roadway, 

PERU. 

Pachitea  railway. — The  Pachitea  Railway  starts  from  the  Tambo 
de  Sol  station  on  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Railway,  a  few  kilometers  to 
the  west  of  Ninacaca,  and  will  run  from  Tambo  del  Sol,  at  an  approxi¬ 
mate  elevation  of  13,000  feet,  for  20  kilometers  eastward  over  a  high 
plateau  to  cross  the  cordillera  at  14,200  feet,  dropping  down  to  the 
canyon  of  the  Huachon  River  and  passing  through  Huachon  village. 
From  Huachon  the  roadbed  has  been  carried  9  kilometers  to  Quipa- 
raca.  The  most  difficult  section  of  the  road  is  from  the  pass  at  kilo¬ 
meter  20  for  75  kilometers,  the  gradient  running  with  a  maximum  of 
per  cent.  In  this  section  there  is  a  switchback  formed  of  two 
legs  over  a  distance  of  8  kilometers.  At  kilometer  85  the  barren  hill 
country  is  left  behind,  and  the  road  enters  the  real  mountain  section 
where  two  sawmills  have  already  been  erected,  turning  out  5,000 
sleepers  a  month  per  mill.  The  line  runs  through  the  jungle  to  the 
north,  leaving  the  canyon  of  the  Huachon,  crossing  a  mountain  range 
at  7,000  feet,  next  entering  the  valley  of  the  Chontabamba  River, 
which  leads  into  those  of  the  Huanacabamba,  Pozuzo,  Palcazu,  and 
Pachitea,  with  a  valley  bottom  1  to  2  leagues  wide,  chiefly  grass 
lands  and  open  timber.  This  is  the  Oxapampa  region  settled  about 
60  years  ago  by  Austrian  Tyrolese,  whose  descendants  still  live  here. 
At  Tingo,  ^ometer  300,  the  valley  narrows  for  35  kilometers,  to  open 
again  at  Pozuzo,  where  it  is  miles  wide.  Much  of  this  open  land  is 
at  an  elevation  of  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  surpassing  in  extent  and  rich¬ 
ness  for  grazing  and  agriculture  the  arable  lands  of  the  Peruvian 
coastal  zone.  The  country  through  which  this  line  runs  is  but 
sparsely  settled,  for  aside  from  the  Oxapampa  settlement  and  native 
Indian  tribes,  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  good  land  suitable  for  the 
growing  of  wheat,  rice,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  vegetables  are  cov- 
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ered  only  by  the  virgin  forests.  From  Pozuzo  the  railway  will  follow 
the  Pachitea  River  to  kilometer  335.  From  this  point  down  the 
river  there  is  3  feet  of  water  the  year  around  to  Iquitos,  and  when 
the  railway  is  completed  navigation  will  be  conducted  by  means  of 
flat-bottom  boats  of  four  or  five  hundred  tons  burden,  thus  giving 
the  region  an  outlet  down  the  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic  as  w’ell  as  to 
the  Pacific  by  rail.  The  railway  project  was  started  in  1917  and 
work  is  being  carried  on  rapidly  with  considerable  increase  in  the 
force. 

SALVADOR. 

Pamphlet  on  cattle  disease. — The  ministry  of  agriculture  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  telling  in  simple  language  how  to  treat  carbuncle 
in  cattle,  as  it  is  a  very  contagious  disease. 

Steamship  service  to  La  Libertad. — The  Pacific  Mail  Steam¬ 
ship  Co.  has  begun  regular  fortnightly  service  between  Baltimore, 
Mexican  and  Central  American  ports,  and  La  Libertad.  The  boats 
used  are  of  14,000  and  21,000  tons. 

URUGUAY. 

Thorough-bred  stock. — The  Banco  de  la  Repdblica,  at  the 
request  of  the  Rural  Association,  has  agreed  to  advance  to  stock 
breeders  funds  for  the  purchase  of  thorough-bred  stock  to  cross  with 
the  present  herds.  The  bank  will  loan  80  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the 
animals,  insured  by  the  State  Banco  de  Seguros. 

Cattle  baths. — The  commission  in  charge  of  the  campaign  against 
the  sheep  tick  has  suggested  to  the  minister  of  industry  a  competition 
to  be  held  October  12  at  the  Durazno  exhibition  and  fair.  The  plan 
includes  model  cattle  baths,  both  in  a  large  size  for  use  on  extensive 
estates  and  others  adapted  for  small  farms.  Competing  firms  must 
conform  to  regulations  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  most  modern 
ideas  by  the  experts  of  the  animal  sanitation  police. 

Superphosphates  of  calcium. — Congress  has  authorized  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  60,000  pesos  to  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Chemistry 
for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  factory  to  make  superphos¬ 
phates  of  calcium,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  the  present  sulphuric 
acid  factory.  The  sum  of  1,000  pesos  is  also  appropriated  for  experi¬ 
mental  and  propaganda  work  in  connection  with  phosphates  as  fer¬ 
tilizers.  For  the  payment  of  these  sums  an  export  tax  of  8  pesos  is 
placed  on  every  1,000  kilograms  of  bones,  bone  meal,  bone  dust,  or 
bone  ash,  or  any  other  physical  or  chemical  product  derived  from  the 
same.  When  the  sums  especially  appropriated  are  paid,  the  tax 
will  be  used  for  promoting  new  industries,  in  which  native  raw  mate¬ 
rials  are  employed. 
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Eucalyptus  trees. — The  minister  of  industry  has  set  aside  from 
the  national  nursery  50,000  eucalyptus  trees  to  be  distributed  among 
small  producers  of  the  Republic. 

Farm  loans.  Sec  page  412. 

VENEZUELA. 

Koaos. — The  Venezuelan  Federal  and  State  governments  have 
constructed  or  repaired  3,000  kilometers  of  roads  since  1908,  and 
2,000  extra  kilometers  are  now  under  construction  or  repair.  Some 
of  the  roads  have  been  macadamized.  Roads  are  maintained  by 
peones  camineros  or  road  overseers,  each  of  whom  can  care  for  2  or  3 
kilometers  of  road,  acting  in  the  double  capacity  of  road  superintend¬ 
ent  and  traffic  policeman.  The  cost  of  the  road  upkeep  per  kilo¬ 
meter  yearly,  in  the  case  of  a  natural  roatlbed — including  the  over¬ 
seer’s  salary,  materials,  etc. — is  700  bolivars,  while  on  a  macadam 
road  the  annual  upkeep  of  1  kilometer  is  1,500  bolivars.  The  national 
fund  allotted  for  the  improvements  of  the  country’s  means  of  com¬ 
munication  is  50  per  cent  of  the  revenue  apportioned  to  the  ministry 
of  public  works,  the  ministry’s  appropriation  for  public  works  this 
year  being  6,246,420  bolivars.  The  funds  spent  by  State  govern¬ 
ments  on  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  are  apportioned 
in  State  budgets  as  funds  for  local  improvements. 

Cattle. — The  estimated  number  of  cattle  in  1839  and  the  number 
of  head  in  1920  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Caracas  are  given  in  the  following  comparative  form; 

Number  of  head  of  cattle  in  Venezuela. 

I 

j  1839  I  1920 


States  of  Aragua,  Miranda,  and  Guarico  (old  Caracas  Province) .  445, 108  I  714, 465 

State  of  Apure .  ‘  401,600  1  627,150 

States  of  Zamora  and  Portuguesa  (old  Province  of  Barinas) . i  517, 812  |  334, 402 

State  of  Lara  (old  Province  of  Barquisimeto) .  29, 651  |  80,581 

States  of  Sucre  and  Monagas  (ancient  Province  of  Cumana) .  65, 024  |  135, 129 

State  of  Falcon  (mcient  Province  of  Coro) .  16,440  i  41,416 

States  of  Caraboibo  and  C^edes  (ancient  Province  of  Caralwbo) .  141,432  155, 647 

State  of  Bolivar  (ancient  Province  of  Guayana) .  54, 814  149, 155 

Total .  1,671,881  |  2,237,945 


One  reason  given  for  the  small  increase  in  live  stock  in  81  years  is 
the  lack  of  water  in  the  dry  seasons,  which  the  ministry  of  public 
works  is  trying  to  relieve  by  building  a  120  meter  reinforced  concrete 
dam  to  accumulate  some  8,000,000  cubic  meters  of  water  supplied  by 
the  Rio  Guirico  for  the  water  supply  of  Ciudad  de  Cura,  Cagua, 
Santa  Cruz/  San  Francisco  de  Asis,  and  Madgaleno,  towns  situated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  plains  (llanos).  The  Government  also  has 
begun  the  digging  of  wells  in  the  towns  east  of  the  Gu4rico  which 
suffer  most  from  drought,  and  is  taking  up  the  question  of  the  Pampas 
in  order  to  make  these  regions  flourish  again. 


ECONOMICandfINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA. 

Foreign  debt. — The  Government  sent  to  London  £1,500,000  for 
the  payment  of  the  amortization  and  interest  of  the  consolidated  for¬ 
eign  debt,  for  which  the  coupons  fell  due  July  1. 

BOLIVIA. 

Profits  tax. — The  Government  has  laid  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on 
the  profits  of  commerce  and  industry. 

BRAZIL. 

American  bank. — The  American  Mercantile  Bank  (Inc.),  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  has  been  authorized,  by  a  decree  of  the  President,  to 
change  its  head  office  in  Brazil  from  Belem,  Para,  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  also  to  found  new  agencies. 

Warehouse  storage  tax. — The  accumulated  storage  tax  on 
merchandise  which  has  been  for  a  long  period  in  the  customs  ware¬ 
houses  owing  to  the  high  exchange  has  been  canceled  by  a  recent 
Presidential  decree. 

CHILE. 

Savings  banks. — With  the  purpose  of  inculcating  habits  of  econ¬ 
omy  and  saving,  the  propaganda  department  of  the  savings  banks 
has  made  a  special  effort  to  encourage  school  savings,  and  is  now 
taking  up  its  work  in  the  large  centers  of  workmen,  beginning  with 
the  camp  of  nearly  a  thousand  men  employed  on  the  State  railways 
near  San  Bernardo.  The  first  semiweekly  deposit  of  these  men  was 
1,400  pesos. 

Irrigation  bonds. — The  treasury  department  has  asked  for  bids 
on  bonds  amounting  to  7,000,000  pesos,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted 
to  irrigation  works. 

Payment  of  duties. — The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  fixed  the 
following  method  of  payment  of  duties  for  importation,  storage, 
lighthouses  and  buoys,  and  consular  fines:  July,  65  per  cent  in  gold 
and  35  in  paper  money;  August,  70  per  cent  in  gold  and  30  in  paper 
money;  succeeding  months  with  a  corresponding  5  per  cent  increase 
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in  gold  and  decrease  in  paper  money,  so  that  beginning  in  February, 
1922,  all  the  duties  named  will  be  paid  in  national  gold  currency. 
From  the  1st  of  July,  1921,  export  duties  were  payable  by  80  per 
cent  of  drafts  on  London  or  New  York  and  20  per  cent  in  gold. 

Bond  issue. — A  law  providing  for  a  bond  issue  was  promulgated 
on  July  16.  The  President  is  authorized  to  place  within  a  year  a 
loan,  either  national  or  foreign,  which  will  amount  to  25,000,000 
pesos  gold  and  50,000,000  pesos  paper.  The  bonds,  which  are  exempt 
from  Government  or  municipal  taxation,  will  bear  interest  at  8  per 
cent  and  will  run  for  five  years;  25  per  cent  being  amortized  by  lot  in 
each  of  the  last  four  years.  The  product  of  the  gold  bonds  will  be 
used  in  payment  of  the  foreign  debt  and  other  gold  obligations  of  the 
Government. 

The  paper  money  bonds  may  be  used  by  the  national  banks  to 
guarantee  the  retirement  of  treasury  certificates  in  conformity  with 
the  law  of  August  3,  1914.  Said  banks  may  retire  such  certificates 
with  a  guaranty  of  the  bonds  of  this  loan  up  to  75  per  cent  of  their 
paid  capital,  including  the  certificates  which  may  have  been  retired 
in  conformity  with  previous  laws.  The  banks  will  pay  the  treasury 
interest  on  the  certificates  retired  in  conformity  with  the  present  law 
at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  less  than  the  rate  of  discount  plus  the  com¬ 
mission  fixed  for  discount  of  90-day  drafts. 

Both  gold  and  paper  money  bonds  will  be  accepted  at  their  face 
value  by  the  Government  in  payment  of  the  auction  of  nitrate  lands 
or  lands  in  Magellan  Territory. 

COLOMBIA. 

Government  loan. — On  June  9  the  National  Government  and 
several  banks  of  Bogota  signed  a  contract  for  a  loan  which  the  banks 
will  make  to  the  Government  in  the  form  of  notes.  To  make  the 
contract  valid,  it  must  be  approved  by  Congress. 

lx)AN  FOR  Iltnij^.  I^EPARTMENT. — Tlie  Government  of  this  Depart¬ 
ment  has  negotiated  a  loan  with  the  Banco  del  Huila  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  shares  in  the  Aerial  Transport  Co. 

ECUADOR. 

New  bank. — The  Uni6n  Bancaria  de  Guayaquil  is  a  new  institution 
formed  to  undertake  all  classes  of  banking  operations. 


HAITI. 

Export  tax  on  cotton. — The  council  of  State  has  reestablished 
the  tax  of  20  cents,  American  gold,  on  each  100  pounds  of  cotton 
exported,  without  changing  the  wharfage  and  weighing  fees  of  tariff 
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No.  5  of  tlie  law  of  September  4,  1905.  This  is  a  reduction  from  the 
rate  recently  in  force. 

HONDURAS. 

Budget. — The  net  revenue  for  the  economic  year  of  August  1, 
1921,  to  July  31,  1922,  is  estimated  at  $6,674,894.80.  The  customs 
revenue  is  estimated  at  $3,480,000;  monopolies,  $2,125,000;  stamped 
papers,  liquors  and  cattle  tax,  $395,000;  mails,  telegraphs  and  cables, 
$190,000;  sundry  revenues,  $559,894.80;  and  special  revenues, 
$425,000,  giving  a  gross  total  of  $7,174,894.80  which  after  the  sub¬ 
traction  of  $500,000  for  the  expenses  of  tax  collection  leaves  the  net 
sum  above  mentioned. 

MEXICO. 

Gold  reserve  in  banks. — The  President  has  issued  a  decree 
requiring  that  all  banks,  branches  of  foreign  banks,  and  all  persons 
or  companies  habitually  engaging  in  banking  operations  which  receive 
deposits  payable  at  sight  or  within  three  days,  even  when  the  latter 
are  in  current  accounts,  must  maintain  a  reserve  in  national  or  foreign 
gold  coin,  or  in  gold  bars  75  centigrams  pure,  by  weight  equal  to  33  per 
cent  of  their  deposits.  The  remaining  67  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
deposits  may  be  employed  only  in  the  following  operations,  which 
must  be  subject  to  demand  within  the  Republic:  (a)  Loans  or  dis¬ 
counts,  providing  that  the  term  does  not  exceed  6  months^  that  the 
loan  is  not  renewable,  and  that  it  is  a  commercial  transaction;  (&) 
credits  in  current  accounts,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  (a) ;  (c)  drafts 
or  bills  of  exchange  for  90  days  or  less  bearing  the  signatures  of  at 
least  two  responsible  persons;  (d)  deposits  in  other  banks  in  the  Re¬ 
public;  and  (e)  shares,  bonds,  or  securities  immediately  realizable  and 
approved  by  the  secretary  of  finance. 

PANAMA. 

Two-year  budget. — The  two-year  budget  for  July  1,  1921,  to 
June  30,  1923,  by  presidential  decree  shows  the  following  figures: 
Revenues,  $14,672,998.20,  and  expenditures  the  same  amount,  of 
which  the  quota  for  the  Department  of  Government  is  $3,053,448; 
foreign  relations,  $365,680;  treasury,  $2,681,430.06;  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  $1,750,000;  and  promotion  (public  works,  etc.),  $6,822,440.14. 
Revenues  in  excess  of  the  estimates  will  be  used  as  follows:  Fifty 
per  cent  to  be  added  to  the  fund  in  the  previous  two-year  budget  for 
road  building  and  to  the  appropriation  in  the  present  budget  for 
the  construction  of  new  roads  and  bridges  and  repairs;  and  50  per 
cent  to  cover  extraordinary  credits  or  necessary  expenditures  under 
the  present  budget. 
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PARAGUAY. 

Revenue  stamps  for  uquors, — All  the  revenue  stumps  on  con¬ 
tainers  of  liquors,  whether  imported  or  domestic,  were  ordered  to 
be  exchanged  or  renewed  by  July  31,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  department  of  internal  revenue. 

SALVADOR. 

Extension  of  budget. — The  budget  of  1920-21  has  been  extended 
to  cover  the  period  until  the  promulgation  of  the  budget  of  1921-22. 
Accounts  will  be  kept  separate  for  this  period,  revenues  being  col¬ 
lected  and  disbursements  made  under  the  existing  laws. 

URUGUAY. 

Treasury  drafts. — Congress  has  authorized  the  President  to 
discount  either  abroad  or  at  home  treasury  drafts  to  the  amount  of 
3,000,000  pesos  to  be  used  in  payment  of  budget  obligations  of  the 
present  fiscal  year.  The  drafts  will  fall  due  in  a  year  and  will  pay 
not  more  than  7  per  cent  interest.  The  State  Banco  de  Seguros  is 
also  authorized  to  discount  with  its  reserves  treasury  drafts  to  the 
amount  of  1,000,000  pesos. 


INTERNATIONAL 
»  TREATIES  < 


PARAGUAY — URUGUAY. 

Arbitration  treaty. — On  June  17  the  Uniguayan  Congress 
ratified  the  general  arbitration  treaty  between  Paraguay  and  Uruguay. 


LEGISLATION 


ARGENTINA. 

Housing  problem. — The  municipal  council  of  Buenos  Aires  has 
passed  an  ordinance  which  has  for  its  purpose  relief  in  the  present 
housing  shortage.  The  main  points  of  the  ordinance  are  as  follows: 

It  is  resolved  to  employ  such  real  estate  as,  being  the  property 
of  the  municipality,  has  not  been  built  upon  or  is  occupied  by  old 
and  inadequate  structures  as  sites  for  the  construction  of  modem 
residential  houses. 

The  municipality  will  hand  over  such  property  for  a  period  of  25 
years,  without  any  kind  of  annual  rental  or  remuneration.  The 
lands  will  be  subdivided  by  the  municipality  and  assigned  to  conces¬ 
sionaries,  who  will  be  under  obligation  to  build  thereupon  houses 
representing  a  minimum  value  of  twice  the  value  of  the  land  occupied, 
and  to  pay  a  deposit  of  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  building  plot. 
This  deposit  is  forfeited  if  building  does  not  commence  within  three 
months  after  approval  of  the  plans.  The  houses  must  be  completed 
within  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  time  when  building  is  begun.  When 
the  roof  is  on  the  deposit  is  returned. 

For  a  period  of  five  years  the  houses  will  be  exempt  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  current  rates,  such  as  those  for  lighting,  road  cleaning,  etc., 
this  exemption  to  apply  only  to  houses  built  in  1921, 1922,  and  1923. 

The  concessionaries  must  not  charge  rent  exceeding  an  amount 
calculated  to  give  a  9  per  cent  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  the 
constmction  of  the  building,  and  must  pay  the  upkeep. 

At  the  end  of  the  25-year  period  the  buildings  become  the  property 
of  the  municipality,  without  any  indemnity  whatever  to  the 
concessionary. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Electoral  law. — Executive  order  No.  646  contains  the  electoral 
law  for  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  electors  are  to  be  elected  by 
the  primary  assemblies  of  the  communes  of  the  Republic.  The  elec¬ 
tors  from  each  Province  will  form  the  electoral  college.  The  total 
number  of  electors  now  proportionate  to  the  population  is  299. 
Suffrage  is  conferred  upon  native  Dominicans  over  18  years  of  age, 
or  younger  if  married,  with  the  exception  of  mental  incompetents. 
To  be  eligible  as  elector  the  aspirant  must  be  of  Dominican  nationality 
and  know  how  to  read  and  write  and  have  his  domicile  in  the  electoral 
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district  which  he  represents.  Division  into  precincts  must  he  made 
in  towns  of  over  1,000  voters  not  later  than  30  days  before  the  primary 
assemblies,  the  precincts  to  he  formed  to  correspond  with  the  census. 
There  is  to  be  at  least  one  precinct  in  each  commune,  and  at  least 
one  ballot  box  for  each  100  voters.  A  communal  office  in  each 
commune  is  to  count  the  votes.  Each  electoral  bureau  wdll  be  com¬ 
posed  of  two  members  of  each  party  appointed  by  the  national  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  parties  and  tw’o  appointed  by  the  communal  presi¬ 
dent.  Registration  is  required  of  voters.  In  proportion  with  the 
present  population  the  number  of  deputies  for  the  country  is  31.  To 
hold  the  office  of  President  of  the  Republic  or  senator  the  aspirant 
must  be  a  Dominican  by  birth,  over  35  years  of  age,  and  have  lived 
over  20  years  in  the  country  and  be  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties. 
To  be  deputy  the  aspirant  must  be  either  a  native  Dominican  over 
25  years  of  age,  and  bom  in  the  Province  which  he  represents,  or  a 
naturalized  citizen.  In  the  latter  case  he  will  not  be  eligible  for 
office  until  eight  years  after  his  naturalization.  To  be  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  justice,  of  the  court  of  appeals,  or  of  the  primary 
court  of  claims  the  candidate  must  be  30  years  of  age,  in  use  of  all 
his  political  and  civil  rights,  and  a  lawyer  of  the  courts  of  the  country. 
Naturalized  citizens  may  not  be  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  jus¬ 
tice  until  eight  years  after  their  naturalization.  A  judge  of  the 
court  of  appeals  may  be  as  young  as  25,  Interruption  in  the  electoral 
assemblies  by  violence  will  be  punishable  by  one  to  two  years’ 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $50  to  $100. 

ECUADOR. 

Regulation  for  the  protection  of  live  stock. — On  account 
of  the  appearance  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  due  to  its  occurrence  in 
an  animal  recently  imported,  two  sanitary  cordons,  with  a  neutral 
zone  between,  have  been  t*stablished  around  the  infected  cantons, 
and  a  new  regulation  for  the  protection  of  agricultui-e  and  live  stock 
was  promulgated  under  date  of  June  21. 

The  regulation  provides  for  the  immediate  denouncement  to  the 
nearest  police  commissioner  or  political  official  of  the  appearance  of 
any  kind  of  infectious  or  contagious  animal  disease.  The  authority 
receiving  the  information  is  to  communicate  it  immediately  to  the 
governor  of  the  Province,  by  telegraph  if  possible,  and  to  put  into 
effect  the  strict  measures  enumerated  in  the  regulation  for  the 
isolation  of  the  infected  animals  and  investigation  of  the  cause  and 
source  of  the  illness  as  well  as  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  The  director  general  of  agriculture,  informed  by  the  gover¬ 
nor,  will  ascertain  whether  the  necessary  steps  have  been  taken,  and 
may  order  any  or  all  of  the  following:  No  transportation  of  one  or 
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more  species  out  of  the  infected  zone;  suspension  of  cattle  markets 
within  the  zone;  immunizing  of  exposed  animals;  killing  of  infected 
animals;  practice  of  proper  curative  methods;  and  any  other  neces¬ 
sary  regulation. 

Other  articles  have  to  do  with  disinfection  of  places  and  means  of 
transport. 

It  is  further  provided  that  for  importation  into  Ecuador  all  domes¬ 
tic  animals  must  have  certificates  of  origin  and  health  signed  by  the 
sanitary  official  of  the  place  of  origin  and  visaed  by  Ecuadorian  diplo¬ 
matic  or  consular  authorities  or  by  others  delegated  to  act  in  their 
places.  Said  certificates  must  state  whether  the  animals  remained 
at  least  50  days  in  the  place  of  shipment,  whether  they  were  declared 
healthy  by  a  State  veterinarian,  and  whether  in  that  territory  any 
infectious  or  contagious  animal  disease  had  appeared  within  two 
months.  Certificates  must  be  issued  within  five  days  before  departure 
for  Ecuador,  and  must  give  a  complete  description  of  the  animal. 
Upon  entrance  into  Ecuador  the  animals  imported  will  be  subject  to 
quarantine  and  other  restrictive  measures. 

GUATEMALA.  ^ 

Court  of  accounts. — By  a  decree  which  went  into  effect  upon 
its  publication,  June  22,  a  court  of  accounts  is  established.  Its 
object  is  to  w’atch  over,  approve,  and  pronounce  upon  the  handling 
of  State  funds;  to  furnish  a  model  for  and  to  audit  Government, 
municipal,  and  charity  accounts,  and  those  of  other  bodies  sustained 
by  national  funds;  to  decide  whether  employees  who  handle  public 
funds  have  fulfilled  their  duties  relative  to  the  collection,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  accounting  of  the  public  funds  intrusted  to  their  care;  to 
fix  responsibility  for  the  accounts  examined,  ordering  payments  or 
restitution  to  the  public  treasury  if  necessary;  to  examine  and 
audit  the  accounts  of  companies,  societies,  or  individuals  who  for 
any  rea.son  have  connections  with  the  accounts  or  funds  of  the  State; 
and  to  correct  the  mistakes,  errors,  and  inaccuracies  observed  in  the 
form  and  classification  of  accounts. 

The  court  is  to  consist  of  a  president,  five  auditors,  and  two  assistant 
auditors,  all  of  whom  are  named  by  the  assembly  to  hold  office  two 
years.  They  enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  the  magistrates  of  the  court 
of  justice,  and  may  be  reelected.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the 
decree  provides  for  as  many  assistant  accountants  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  for  a  lawyer,  and  for  secretarial  assistance. 

HAITI. 

Vaccination  law. — law  has  been  passed  making  vaccination  for 
smallpox  obligatory  and  ruling  that  doctors  or  persons  attending  the 
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birth  of  children  shall  within  one  to  three  months  after  the  child’s 
birth  cause  its  vaccination  against  smallpox,  under  penalty  of  10  to 
15  gourdes  fine  or  0  days  imprisonment,  with  a  second  offense  punish¬ 
able  by  double  penalty.  Vaccination  wmII  be  given  free  by  the 
national  public  health  service,  and  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
subsidized  by  the  State.  Authorized  persons  performing  vaccina¬ 
tion  will  give  certificates  to  those  in  whom  the  vaccination  is  success¬ 
ful  and  to  those  who  have  been  vaccinated  six  times  with  standard 
vaccine  without  result.  Chiefs  of  the  public  services,  school  directors, 
directors  of  companies  and  agents  for  vessels  are  required  to  demand 
certificates  of  vaccination.  Persons  must  be  vaccinated  every  seven 
years.  Vaccination  committees  are  to  be  formed  to  attend  to  the 
carrying  out  of  this  law  and  to  control  the  vaccine  used. 

MEXICO. 

Building  construction. — ^The  governor  of  the  Federal  District 
has  promulgated  a  decree  by  wliich  property  oivners  ivho  put  up 
new  dwellings  wdll  be  exempt  until  June  30,  1926,  from  Federal  and 
municipal  real  estate  taxes,  from  water,  paving,  sewer,  and  sanita¬ 
tion  taxes,  and  from  building  license  fees  from  the  beginning  of 
construction.  The  following  conditions  are  imposed:  Construction 
must  be  finished  wdthin  a  year  after  it  is  begun,  unless  the  cost 
exceeds  100,000  pesos,  when  it  may  take  two  years.  Building  must 
be  commenced  within  the  second  half  of  1921,  and  the  structure 
must  occupy  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  lot,  and  he  of  a  value  not 
less  than  once  and  a  half  that  of  the  land,  unless  the  government 
of  the  Federal  District,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  work,  should  approve  plans  not  conforming  to  the  require¬ 
ments  given. 

PANAMA. 

Prohibition  of  retail  liquor  sale. — On  July  29  the  treasury 
department  issued  decree  No.  76,  prohibiting  the  retail  sale  of  liquors 
by  any  hotels,  restaurants,  or  establishments  not  importing  ami 
selling  liciuor  wholesale.  Proprietors  of  establishments  selling  liquor 
in  defiance  of  this  ruling  are  subject  to  a  line  of  $5  to  $25,  with  a 
double  penalty  upon  second  offense.  Exceptions  of  wine  and  beer 
are  made  when  brought  by  patrons  of  hotels  and  restaurants  and 
consume'l  by  themselves.  In  case  of  proof  that  the  proprietor  of 
any  hotel,  restaurant,  or  establishment  sells  liquor  to  his  patrons 
without  the  proper  license  he  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  $100  to  $2,000. 

URUGUAY. 

Farm  loans.— Congress  has  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  Banco 
Hipotecario  to  grant  loans  on  lands  to  be  used  for  agricultural 
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purposes  up  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  each  series  of 
mortgage  bonds  issued  by  that  bank;  the  operations  of  this  character 
which  may  be  carried  on  by  the  State,  as  well  as  those  of  individuals, 
are  included  in  this  maximum.  The  bank  may  loan  up  to  85  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  each  lot  or  farm  under  colonization,  being  bound 
in  regard  to  the  fixing  of  values  by  the  general  rules  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  A  loan  will  always  be  made  in  favor  of  colonists. 

The  colonization  legal  advisory  commission  is  empowered  to 
acquire,  after  previous  agreement  with  the  Banco  Hipotecario,  land 
to  be  divi<led  and  allotted  to  colonists.  The  said  commission  shall 
require  from  the  technical  bureaus  of  the  department  of  industry 
data  regarding  the  condition  of  the  land  to  be  acquired,  its  adapt¬ 
ability  to  cultivation,  etc.  The  colonization  commission  and  private 
firms  shall  act  as  intermediaries  only,  being  subject,  in  respect  to 
the  part  of  lands  not  allotted  to  colonists,  to  the  ordinary  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  charter  of  the  Banco  Hipotecario. 

Every  colonist  receiving  a  loan  obligates  himself  to  live  on  the 
land  allotted  to  him  and  to  work  the  land  himself  or  to  have  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  work  it  and  to  carry  on  farming  or  stock  raising. 
Only^  as  an  exception  will  the  employment  of  day  laborers  be  allowed. 
No  colonist  or  family  may  occupy  more  than  73  hectares.  The 
colonist  may  not  mortgage  nor  sell  his  farm  until  five  years  after  its 
allotment  without  the  consent  of  the  Banco  Hipotecario  or  the 
colonization  legal  advisory  commission. 

Day  of  rest. — On  June  16  the  minister  of  industry  issued  a  decree 
modifying  the  previous  laws  in  respect  to  a  weekly  day  of  rest  for 
domestic  employees.  The  employer  and  the  employee  may  choose 
either  of  the  following  plans:  (a)  Twenty-four  hours  continuously, 
all  servants  at  once  or  in  turn;  (fc)  two  half-days  a  week  of  12  hours 
continuously.  Half  of  the  accumulated  rest  time  may  be  taken  as 
vacations  at  the  end  of  3,  6,  or  12  months.  Rest  time  due  an  em¬ 
ployee  at  the  expiration  of  his  contract  must  be  paid  for  at  not  less 
than  the  rate  of  his  wages. 

Every  proprietor  of  automobiles  or  carriages,  whether  public  or 
private,  must  give  chauffeurs  or  drivers  a  whole  day  of  rest  per 
week,  except  chauffeurs  in  the  service  of  doctors,  whose  day  may 
be  divided  into  two  half  days.  vState  chauffeurs  are  also  included 
in  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Every  domestic  employee  must  provide  himself  with  a  pass  book, 
issued  free  by  the  national  labor  bureau,  in  which  are  stated  his 
name,  home,  nationality,  age,  the  name  and  residence  of  the  em¬ 
ployer,  date  of  employment,  and  salary,  date  of  leaving,  and  form 
in  which  the  weekly  day  of  rest  is  taken. 


Gh-t  for  a  school. — Dr.  Manuel  Garcia  Fernandez  has  given  the 
monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  do  Sales  1,000,000  pesos  to  bo 
used  in  the  completion  of  the  vocational  school  at  Tucuman.  The 
school  was  founded  in  1916,  and  has  shops  for  carpentry,  printing 
and  engraving,  binding,  and  tailoring.  Thirty-five  boarding  pupils 
and  80  day  pupils  are  received.  Five  pupils  are  sent  by  the  provin¬ 
cial  government,  to  which  the  school  offered  5  free  scholarships  for  5 
years. 

BR.4.ZIL. 


Boarding  department. — The  mayor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  signed 
a  decree  founding  a  boarding  department  wuth  capacity  for  150 
pupils  in  the  Vocational  School  Visconde  de  Maua. 


CHILE. 


.i\j)VANCED  PEDAGOGY  COURSES. — More  than  80  Santiago  teachers 
are  in  attendance  at  the  courses  given  in  preparation  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  required  for  the  promotion  of  normal  graduates  who  have 
taught  more  than  6  years  and  who  are  at  present  teaching  courses  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  the  upper  school,  as  well  as  of  licensed 
teachers  who  have  taught  more  than  15  years.  The  following  sub¬ 
jects  are  given:  Castilian,  school  hygiene,  methods,  mathematics, 
pedagogy,  geography,  history,  psychology,  and  physical  and  natural 
science. 

Labor  union  evening  school. — The  Union  of  Street  Railway 
Employees  of  Santiago  has  established  an  evening  school  Avith  courses 
for  both  men  and  women  employees.  The  teachers  will  be  some  of 
the  better-educated  employees  and  members  of  the  Santiago  Stu¬ 
dents’  Association.  From  time  to  time  geographical  and  historical 
films  illustrative  of  the  course  will  be  shown  in  the  union’s  theater. 

Teachers’  salaries. — A  law  of  July  16  suspended  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  April  23,  1921,  which  provided  a  teachers’  salary  scale 
with  substantial  increases,  and  grants  in  its  place  a  bonus  of  30  per 
cent  of  present  salaries  to  the  teaching  personnel  and  of  15  per  cent 
to  the  Elective  and  administrative  personnel  of  upper,  secondary, 
commercial  and  special  schools,  public  libraries,  and  the  reform 
school  for  girls. 
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COLOMBIA. 

Municipal  vocational  school  for  girls. — This  school,  situated 
in  Bogota,  has  186  pupils.  The  school  day  is  six  hours  long,  and  the 
lessons  are  divided  between  book  and  hand  work,  each  subject  com¬ 
bining  theory  and  practice.  Arithmetic,  spelling  and  composition, 
geometry,  telegraphy,  shorthand,  typewriting,  millinery,  tailoring, 
trimming,  embroidery,  and  drawing  are  the  subjects  taught. 

Felix)Wships  in  Spanish  universities. — As  a  result  of  a  compet¬ 
itive  examination  held  by  the  Spanish  minister  of  public  instruction, 

7  of  the  25  fellowships  available  for  Spanish-American  students  now 
in  Spanish  universities  were  awarded  to  Colombians. 

ECUADOR. 

School  excursion. — The  faculty,  25  in  munber,  and  30  students, 
of  the  Colegio  Maldonado  of  Riobamba  made  a  trip  to  Guayaquil, 
where  they  were  welcomed  and  entertained  by  the  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Colegio  Vicente  Rocafuerte.  Among  the  events  enjoyed 
by  the  visitors  in  Guayaquil  was  a  baseball  game.  In  the  party  were 
3  young  w'omen  students.  At  Babahoyo  there  was  a  geographical 
and  historical  lecture. 

HAITI. 

Report  of  public  instruction. — In  the  6  national  lyc4es  there 
are  650  pupils,  and  in  10  private  secondary  schools  2,792  pupils. 

In  addition,  there  were  in  the  1 1  national  primary  schools  in  charge 
of  friars  3,260  pupils  divided  among  66  classes,  and  in  32  in  charge 
of  nuns  there  are  4,782  pupils.  There  are  also  29  school-teach¬ 
ers  who  are  laymen  and  are  visited  by  the  friars  as  supervisors. 
School  gardens  have  been  instituted  in  Cap  Haitian,  Jacmel,  and 
Petion  Ville  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  to  the  school  child 
and  interest  him  in  profitable  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

During  the  1920-21  school  year  15  private  rural  primary  schools 
had  530  pupils  and  38  private  city  primary  schools  2,951;  563  na¬ 
tional  rural  p:lmary  schools,  18,187  pupils;  105  religious  schools, 
5,857  pupils;  118  girls’  primary  schools,  10,481  pupils;  100  boys’ 
schools,  8,331  pupils;  and  10  half-time  schools,  963  pupils. 

HONDURAS. 

Spanish  art  scholarship. — The  scholarship  in  painting  offered  by 
Spain  to  the  Honduran  ministry  of  public  instruction  was  awarded 
to  Maximiliano  Euceda,  who  will  go  to  Spain  to  finish  his  studies. 

MEXICO. 

Excursion  of  professors  and  students. — ^Last  summer  a  large 
group  from  the  Universities  of  California  and  Arizona  made  an 
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extensive  trip  through  Mexico  in  order  to  visit  the  principal  points 
of  educational  and  historical  interest,  and  to  study  the  country  and 
its  literature,  history,  and  archaeology. 

SALVADOR. 

New  nioht  school  for  workmen. — The  administrative  council  of 
the  Confederation  of  Workmen  of  El  Salvador  has  undertaken  to 
maintain  a  night  school  for  workmen,  admitting  foremen,  workmen, 
and  shop  apprentices  from  the  minimum  age  of  15. 

VENEZUELA. 

Higher  and  specialized  education. — The  following  facts  were 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction:  Three 
teachers  have  been  added  to  the  faculty  of  the  Caracas  School  of 
Pharmacy.  The  new  course  in  the  principles  of  civil  law,  given  in 
the  School  of  Political  Science  as  a  preliminary  study  for  those 
taking  up  a  diplomatic  or  consular  career,  is  meeting  with  great 
success,  its  students  passing  their  examinations  with  high  honors. 
There  are  13  colleges  and  3  Federal  lyceums  in  the  Republic,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  private  institutions  and  others  subsidized  by  the 
regional  governments. 


ARGENTINA. 


Hospital  committee. — A  municipal  regulation  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  hospital  committee  which  shall  form  a  permanent 
connection  between  the  people  of  Buenos  Aires  and  patients  in  the 
municipal  hospitals,  with  the  object  of  rendering  them  moral  and 
material  assistance  and  of  providing  them  with  suitable  amusements, 
especially  along  intellectual  lines.  Each  ward  will  be  provided  with 
a  small  library,  and  it  is  hoped  that  interested  persons  will  offer 
musical  and  theatrical  performances  and  moving  pictures. 

Dr.  Guillermo  Rawson. — July  2  was  a  holiday  in  honor  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Guillermo  Rawson,  son  of 
an  American  physician  who  settled  in  Argentina  in  1818.  By  his 
services  to  the  Republic  he  earned  the  appellation  of  “  The  American 
Franklin.”  A  tablet  in  memory  of  Dr.  Rawson  was  unveiled  at  the 
Recoleta  cemetery. 


GENERAL,  NOTES. 
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BRAZIL. 

Centenary  exposition. — The  President  has  agreed  to  the  plans 
and  designs  for  the  Brazilian  section  of  the  exposition  which  will  be 
held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  September,  1922,  in  commemoration  of  the 
centenary  of  independence. 

Congress  of  history. — A  congress  of  American  history  will  be 
held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  September,  1922. 

Immigration. — During  the  first  quarter  of  1921,  8,733  immigrants 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  whom  4,010  were  Portuguese 
and  1,140  Germans. 

Meteorological  service. — The  Directoria  de  Meteorologia  e 
Astronomia  of  the  Brazilian  department  of  agriculture  has  been 
divided  into  two  separate  services,  that  of  meteorology  and  the 
National  Observatory.  The  meteorological  service  will  continue  the 
climatological  work,  established  in  1909,  standardizing  the  methods 
of  all  meteorological  activities  in  the  country  and  publishing  all 
available  data  for  the  last  10  years.  It  will  also  establish  a  forecast 
service  for  central  and  southern  Brazil;  an  aerological  service  for 
aviators  and  for  the  general  progress  of  meteorological  science, 
creating  kite  and  pilot  balloon  stations;  a  special  coast  service  for 
navigation;  agricultural  and  marine  meteorology  services;  a  special 
service  of  rains  and  floods;  and  the  usual  investigations  in  every 
department  of  meteorology,  which  may  possibly  lead  to  longer  ranges 
in  forecasting  weather. 

CHILE. 

Medical  and  legal  society. — ^This  society  has  offered  its  services 
to  the  Social  Labor  Congress.  It  will  defend  workmen  in  the  courts, 
attend  those  who  are  ill,  and  give  lectures  on  civics,  sex  education, 
and  hygiene  before  labor  organizations.  The  Social  Labor  Congress 
gratefully  accepted  this  proposal. 

Workmen’s  library. — ^The  labor  bureau  has  opened  a  popular 
library  for  the  special  use  of  workmen.  A  feature  of  the  inauguration 
was  an  address  on  the  labor  code. 

COLOMBIA. 

Collection  of  refuse. — The  national  hygiene  bureau  of  Bogota 
has  issued  a  regulation  requiring  that  all  refuse  collected  in  the  city 
shall  immediately  be  buried  in  ditches  at  least  2  meters  deep,  and 
covered  within  24  hours  with  a  layer  of  dirt  at  least  50  centimeters 
thick,  well  trodden  down.  After  45  days  the  refuse  may  be  dug  up 
and  used  as  fertilizer.  The  place  where  the  refuse  is  buried  will  be 
drained  in  such  a  way  that  streams  will  not  flow  into  it,  and  such  lots 
G4358— 21— Bull.  4 - 7 
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must  be  situated  at  least  1  kilometer  from  the  public  roads  and  at 
least  2  kilometers  from  dwellings  and  sources  of  drinking  water. 

New  observatory. — A  well-equipped  observatory  has  been  opened 
at  the  Engineering  School  in  Bogota,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  for 
practical  work  in  connection  with  the  astronomy  courses. 

Tropical  exposition. — At  the  Tropical  Exposition  in  London  last 
June  the  Government,  represented  by  the  information  bureau,  re¬ 
ceived  the  only  second  prize,  including  a  silver  medal,  for  its  exhibits 
and  their  attractive  installation. 

Special  embassy. — A  special  embassy  was  sent  to  Lima  to  be 
present  at  the  Peruvian  centenary  festivities. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Bolivar  park. — July  24,  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Sim6n  Boli¬ 
var,  was  declared  a  national  holiday,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  park  in  San  Jos6  which  is  named  in  honor  of  the  South 
j\merican  hero. 

Free  library. — The  municipality  of  Tres  Rios  has  given  two 
rooms  in  its  municipal  building  for  the  installation  of  a  library. 

Sculpture  competition.— ‘The  Junta  Central  del  Monumento  a 
Monseftor  Thiel  invites  both  national  and  foreign  sculptors  to  submit 
not  later  than  December  31,  1921,  plans  and  sketches  for  a  monument 
to  the  late  Bishop  Tliiel.  The  selection  of  the  style  is  left  to  the 
artist,  who  however,  is  expected  in  his  design  to  bear  in  mind  the  vir¬ 
tues  which  distinguished  the  charitable  prelate,  and  his  civilizing  and 
Christianizing  work  among  the  indigene  tribes  of  the  Republic.  An 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  monument,  not  to  exceed  40,000  francs, 
should  accompany  the  plans.  The  committee  assumes  no  obligation 
to  pay  for  or  accept  any  of  the  designs  submitted. 

Ibero  American  Union. — The  Ibero  American  Union  of  Madrid, 
in  an  announcement  widely  published,  invites  the  submission  of 
essays  in  Spanish  on  the  following  subject;  The  importance  for  Ibero 
American  civilization  of  fostering  navigation  to  increase  and  unite 
more  closely  interests  of  all  kinds  between  the  different  countries  of 
our  race.  Economic  and  commercial  relations  should  receive  major 
emphasis,  and  the  essay  should  not  exceed  350  cuarto  pages  in  length. 
The  prize  will  be  4,000  pesetas  and  200  printed  copies.  The  compe¬ 
tition  remains  open  until  March  31,  1922. 

CUBA. 

Fifth  National  Medical  Congress. — The  Fifth  National  Medi¬ 
cal  Congress  of  Cuba,  wliich  mtU  be  presided  over  by  Dr.  Presno,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  that  city,  will  be  held  December  1 1 
to  17.  It  will  be  composed  of  the  following  sections:  1.  General  med¬ 
icine.  11.  General  surgery.  III.  Hygiene,  demography,  and  legal 
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medicine.  IV.  Tropical  medicine;  parasitology.  V.  Ophthalmology 
and  otorhinolaryngology.  Doctors  from  iVmerican  coimtries  as  well 
as  from  Spain  and  France  have  been  invited  to  attend  this  congress. 

New  insect. — Some  time  ago  the  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  noticed  that  the  royal  palms  in  the  district  near  Caimite  del 
Guayabal  were  being  attacked  by  a  small  insect  of  the  order  of  the 
Hemiptera,  which  caused  much  damage  to  the  leaves.  Specimens 
were  collected  and  sent  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  identification.  The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
stated  that  the  insect  in  question  belonged  not  only  to  a  new  species, 
but  to  a  new  genus  and  subfamily.  It  was  named  Xylastodoris 
Ivieolus,  Barber  (new  genus  and  species  of  the  Thaumastocerinae) . 
The  experiment  station  will  continue  the  detailed  study  of  this  insect. 

War  medals. — Two  medals  for  the  (hiban  Navy  are  to  be  struck, 
one  commemorating  the  compaigns  since  1902,  date  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Republic,  and  the  other  the  part  of  the  navy  in  the  World 
War.  The  second  bears  on  the  obverse  a  submarine  in  relief,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  inscription,  “Campaign  for  Humanity,  Justice,  and 
Law.” 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Reduction  of  bents. — Rents  of  apartments  in  Santo  Domingo 
have  begun  to  decrease.  In  one  good  apartment  house,  centrally 
located,  they  have  gone  down  from  $75,  $60,  and  $50  per  month  to 
$60,  $50,  and  $45. 

ECUADOR. 

Centenary  of  Carabobo.— June  24,  which  was  the  centenary  of 
the  Battle  of  Carabobo,  the  decisive  battle  in  Venezuela’s  struggle  for 
independence,  was  also  celebrated  in  Ecuador,  since  it  played  an 
important  part  in  assuring  the  independence  of  La  Gran  Colombia. 
A  speaker  of  the  day  said  in  part:  “Three  are  the  stars  of  first  mag¬ 
nitude  in  the  azure  sky  of  our  glory.  Boyaca,  which  liberated  Nueva 
Granada  (Colombia);  Pichincha,  which  redeemed  Ecuador,  and 
Carabobo,  which  made  Venezuela  independent — three  splendid  feats 
of  arms  which  are  interrelated  and  supplement  each  other.  The 
settings  are  different  but  the  actors  are  the  same;  the  Colombians 
(i.  e.,  of  La  Gran  Colombia)  of  Bolivar,  who  ‘filled  a  world  with  his 
sacrifices  and  both  worlds  with  his  name.’” 

Centenary  of  GarcIa  Moreno. — The  committee  in  charge  has 
made  the  following  arrangements:  Services  on  December  24;  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  bronze  statue;  marking  of  birthplace  by  a  bronze  tablet; 
literary  competitions;  publication  of  second  edition  of  Garcia 
Moreno’s  writings  and  speeches,  of  an  anthology  of  material  written 
about  the  former  President,  and  of  volumes  relative  to  the  history  of 
the  Republic  during  his  political  life. 
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Air  service. — Two  S.  V.  A.  130  horsepower  planes  with  a  speed 
of  140  kilometers  have  been  imported  from  Italy  and  presented  to 
the  Ecuadorian  Government  by  the  University  Patriotic  Club  and  the 
Syrian  colony.  There  are  now  seven  planes  in  the  Government  serv¬ 
ice  and  one  more  is  promised  by  the  Chinese  colony.  The  National 
Government  has  contracted  with  an  Italian  manufacturer  to  furnish 
12  airplanes  \^nth  the  equipment  for  repair  shops.  The  Bank  of 
Ecuador  and  the  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Bank  have  each  con¬ 
tributed  15,000  sucres  toward  the  Government  aviation  field  across 
the  river  from  Guayaquil.  The  total  subscription  for  the  field  exceeds 
50,000  sucres. 

Blue  Book  of  Ecuador. — La  Reforma,  a  publishing  house  in 
Guayaquil,  proposes  to  publish  a  Blue  Book  of  Ecuador,  to  appear  in 
both  English  and  Spanish.  It  will  cover  all  details  affecting  the 
economic  resources  of  the  Republic. 

GUATEMALA. 

Archaeological  remains. — The  archaeological  ruins  and  remains 
of  Quirigui,  Department  of  Izabal,  are  declared  national  property, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  which  is  responsible 
to  the  Government.  The  United  Fruit  Co.  will  continue  to  form,  as 
it  has  in  the  past,  a  museum  of  the  transportable  objects  excavated 
from  the  ruins  of  Quirigufi,  everything  being  properly  catalogued  and 
inventoried. 

The  four  beautiful  •  monoliths  were  brought  from  Quirigu4  to 
Guatemala  City  and  set  up  in  the  Plaza  Centenario,  in  accordance 
with  a  decision  of  the  centenary  committee. 

Centenary  hymn. — The  poem  submitted  by  Don  Rafael  Ar6valo 
Martinez  was  selected  as  the  official  hymn  to  Central  America. 

International  Congress  of  Eugenics. — The  Guatemalan  consul 
general  in  New  York  represented  his  country  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Eugenics  held  in  New  York  in  September. 

HAITI. 

Day  nursery. — A  group  of  philanthropic  Haitian  women  is 
planning  the  establishment  of  a  day  nursery  under  the  following 
conditions;  The  initial  number  of  children  taken  will  be  10,  from 
infants  to  those  4  years  of  age.  They  are  to  be  brought  by  their 
parents  in  the  morning  and  taken  home  again  at  6  p.  m.  They  will 
be  given  breakfast,  dinner,  and  a  light  supper  before  returning  home; 
in  exceptional  cases  children  will  be  admitted  as  boarders.  A  doctoi 
and  two  nurses  will  be  in  attendance.  The  children  will  wear  a 
uniform.  It  is  hoped  by  this  nursery  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  working  mother,  who  at  present  has  no  means  of  caring  for  her 
child  while  employed  in  earning  its  support.  A  practical  course  in 
nursing  will  be  given  to  young  girls. 
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HONDURAS. 

Academy  members. — Three  Honduran  citizens,  Seflores  Alberto 
Ucl6s,  Paulino  Villadares,  Augusto  C.  Coello,  and  Sr.  Mario  Rivas, 
a  Spaniard  living  in  Honduras,  have  been  elected  members  of  the 
Spanish  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Central  American  Union. — ^The  Constituent  Assembly  of  the 
Central  American  Union  opened  its  sessions  in  Tegucigalpa  on  July 
20  and  elected  Sr.  Don  Policarpo  Bonilla,  ex-president  of  Honduras, 
president  of  the  assembly. 

Las  Casas  communion  cup. — The  silver  communion  chalice  once 
used  by  Padre  Las  Casas,  the  historian  of  the  Indies,  is  preserved  at 
the  city  of  Gracias,  Honduras.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  be 
sent  to  Guatemala  for  the  celebration  of  the  Te  Deum  sung  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15  in  honor  of  the  centenary  of  the  independence  of  Central 
America. 

Don  Federico  Ucles. — Don  Federico  Ucl6s,  deputy  to  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Congress  of  Central  America,  deputy  to  the  National  Con¬ 
gress,  and  member  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  died  in  New 
Orleans  in  July.  The  Honduran  statesman’s  remains  were  brought 
to  Tegucigalpa  for  interment. 


MEXICO. 

Atlas. — The  bureau  of  geographical  and  climatological  studies 
has  just  published  an  atlas  of  Mexico.  It  contains  hydrographic 
maps  of  river  basins,  streams,  springs,  and  lakes;  relief  maps  indi¬ 
cating  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains;  and  political  maps  showing 
cities,  valleys,  roads,  and  railways,  and  accurately  marking  the 
boundaries  of  the  States. 

Gasoline  motors. — A  young  draftsman  in  the  department  of 
agriculture  has  just  invented  an  improvement  in  gasoline  motors, 
which  consists  in  avoiding  the  hammering  of  the  valves  on  then- 
bases,  as  is  the  case  at  present.  In  the  new  invention  the  valves  do 
not  hit,  but  revolve  at  a  moderate  rate  within  a  cylinder  to  whose 
walls  they  adjust  themselves  automatically  without  being  affected 
by  the  intense  heat  of  the  explosions,  since  they  are  not  directly 
exposed. 

Second  national  tabardillo  congress. — Under  the  auspices  of 
the  department  of  public  health  the  second  national  tabardillo  con¬ 
gress  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico  from  December  25  to  30  of 
this  year.  Tabardillo  is  a  serious  fever  often  confused  with  typhoid 
or  typhus.  The  committee  in  charge  has  proposed  the  following 
subjects  for  discussion:  The  louse  as  an  agent  in  transmitting  the 
disease,  comparative  study  of  Mexican  tabardillo  and  the  exanthe- 
mous  typhus  of  other  countries,  present  status  of  knowledge  regard- 
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ing  its  bacteriology,  pathological  anatomy,  statistics,  therapeutic 
value  of  the  serum  of  Danielopulu,  methods  of  treatment,  value  in 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  the  Weil-Feltx  reaction,  transmission  to 
animals  in  the  laboratory,  and  other  topics  relating  to  the  progress 
and  treatment  of  the  disease. 

NICARAGUA. 

Automobile  service. — Efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  a  line 
of  autobuses  between  Leon  and  Ocotal. 

Medical  Congress. — The  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
Occidente  held  a  Nicaraguan  Medical  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  cen¬ 
tenary  celebration  in  September.  One  of  the  principal  questions 
considered  was  the  cause  and  treatment  of  appendicitis,  which  has  been 
very  general  tlnoughout  Nicaragua. 

Archeological  find. — In  the  Cerro  Maypita  (MacPitt)  on  the 
llio  Escondido  or  Bluefields  River  there  is  a  cave  which  contains 
ancient  hieroglyphics  and  pictures.  A  party  recently  explored  this 
cave,  finding  it  has  two  parts,  one  35  feet  long  and  about  6  feet  wide 
running  east  and  west  with  its  entrance  in  the  eastern  end.  At  the 
west  end  it  narrows  doMTi  to  a  fissure  which  can  not  be  entered. 
The  floor  of  the  cave  is  about  6  feet  below  the  entrance.  On  the  north 
wall  of  the  cave  arc  some  paintings  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  Indian 
origin,  done  in  red  paint  resembling  enamel.  One  of  the  best  pre¬ 
served  of  the  paintings  is  that  of  a  rooster  or  bird  of  paradise,  and 
there  are  also  chiseled  hieroglyphs  in  the  solid  rock,  different  from 
most  of  the  hieroglyphics  in  Nicaragua,  which  are  generally  painted. 
The  only  means  of  distinguishing  them  was  by  passing  the  fingers 
over  them  as  with  time  and  rain  they  were  reduced  almost  to  invisi¬ 
bility.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the  dry  season  some  one  will  go  up  to 
the  cave  and  copy  the  hieroglyphics  and  send  them  to  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Broken  fragments  of 
pottery  were  also  found  on  the  floor  of  the  cave,  but  the  pieces  were 
so  small  that  the  designs  on  them  could  not  be  followed  out,  but  it 
was  noted  that  they  were  engraved  in  the  pottery  and  not  painted. 
The  second  cave  was  entered  by  one  of  the  party  who  swung  into  the 
opening  from  a  rope  tied  to  a  tree,  as  the  floor  of  the  cavern  is  some 
12  feet  below  the  entrance.  The  explorer  reported  that  there  were 
also  hierogljqihics  on  the  walls  of  that  cave  as  in  the  first.  The 
Cerro  Maypita,  covered  with  vegetation  and  underbrush,  is  of  solid 
rock,  probably  diorite  sprinkled  with  oxide  of  iron.  These  caves 
doubtless  originated  hundreds  of  years  ago  in  a  seismic  convulsion 
which  caused  fissures,  later  roofed  by  falling  rocks  and  vegetation. 
Legend  says  that  this  cave  was  once  inhabited  by  the  Indian  Prince 
Rani  (a  near-by  town  is  named  Rana),  who  stole  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  and  lived  with  her  in  this  cave,  writing  the  history  of  his 
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time  upon  its  walls.  The  cave  is  also  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  hiding 
places  for  the  treasure  of  the  pirates  who  raided  the  coasts  of  the 
Caribbean. 

PANAMA. 

England  and  the  Gorgas  Memorial. — Dr.  J.  J.  W.  Stephens  sent, 
in  care  of  the  Panaman  Legation  in  Washington,  a  cordial  letter 
thanking  Admiral  Braisted,  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Commission,  for 
a  copy  of  the  organization  plans  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  in  Panama 
City.  Dr.  Stephens  is  head  of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  and  in  that  capacity  places  its  researches  during  20  years’ 
study  of  tropical  medicine  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial, 
stating  that  the  Liverpool  School  will  be  happy  to  detail  members  of 
its  staff  to  work  in  the  Panama  laboratory  when  possible.  He  will 
send  a  complete  set  of  publications  of  the  Liverpool  School  to  the 
Memorial  library. 

Literary  contest. — The  centenary  commission  of  Los  Santos 
has  opened  a  literary  competition.  The  subject  is;  “  How  the  cry  for 
liberty  from  the  town  of  Los  Santos  brought  about  the  freeing  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  from  Spain.”  The  contest  closes  on  November 
5,  and  three  prizes  of  $150,  $50,  and  $25  will  be  given  for  the  three 
best  themes.  November  13  is  the  date  of  the  hundredth  anniversary. 

PARAGUAY. 

Medical  association. — The  Medical  Association  of  Asuncidn 
recently  has  decided  to  offer  membership  in  the  society  to  the  doctors 
of  the  entire  country  so  as  to  give  more  opportunity  for  the  discussion 
of  professional  matters  and  the  mutual  benefit  of  experience. 

National  Hospital. — From  the  annual  report  of  the  National 
Hospital  the  following  figures  were  taken:  During  1919  the  hospital 
cared  for  2,086  patients,  and  during  1920  for  over  2,800.  The  dis¬ 
pensary  in  1919  attended  to  15,000  cases,  and  in  1920  to  19,000;  and 
the  pharmacy  put  up  36,000  prescriptions.  Changes  are  being  made 
in  some  of  the  wards  and  in  the  operating  room  and  a  new  ward  is  to 
be  constructed. 

Lands  for  colonization. — By  decree  No.  13481,  lands  situated 
in  the  regions  of  Itape  Potrero  and  in  the  District  of  Itape  are  to  be 
surveyed  and  divided  for  concessions  to  Paraguayans  and  foreign 
colonists. 

German  immigrants. — A  party  of  40  German  immigrants  arrived 
by  the  steamer  Brussels  to  join  relatives  or  friends  m  the  colonization 
lands  of  Independencia  in  the  Mbocayaty  section.  Other  parties  of 
German  immigrants  are  arriving  at  intervals  and  with  the  attractive 
offers  which  Paraguay  has  made  to  this  type  of  colonist  the  country 
will  probably  have  a  steady  flow  of  immigration. 
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Mennonites  as  colonists. — The  Mennonite  colony  in  Canada 
wishes  to  colonize  a  part  of  the  Chaco  District  of  Paraguay  if  the 
Government  will  grant  special  privileges  in  the  way  of  exemptions 
from  military  service  and  property  inheritance  and  freedom  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  customary  religious  practices. 

PERU. 

Centenary  celebration  program. — The  following  was  the  offi¬ 
cial  program  of  events  for  the  centenary  celebration  of  Peruvian  in¬ 
dependence:  July  10-23,  reception  of  special  embassies  and  delega¬ 
tions  by  the  President  and  council  of  ministers;  July  24,  dedication 
of  the  monument  erected  to  Don  Jos6  de  San  Martin,  in  San  Martin 
Plaza,  addresses  by  the  President  and  by  the  ambassador  extraor¬ 
dinary  of  Argentina.  The  ceremony  was  attended  by  the  embassies 
and  delegations  from  foreign  countries,  by  the  grenadiers  of  San 
Martin,  and  the  crews  of  the  foreign  warships  visiting  Callao.  De¬ 
tachments  of  the  Peruvian  Army  and  Navy  rendered  military  honors 
before  the  monument  and  passed  in  review  before  the  President,  the 
embassies,  and  the  visiting  delegations.  At  9  p.  m.  the  President 
gave  a  banquet  to  the  embassies  and  delegations  extraordinary. 
July  25,  10  a.  m.,  inauguration  of  the  industrial  exposition  in  the 
Plaza  San  Martin;  address  by  the  minister  of  promotion;  3  p.  m., 
official  reception  by  the  municipality  of  Lima  to  the  embassies  and 
delegations  extraordinary,  address  of  welcome  by  the  Mayor;  9.30 
p.  m.,  gala  performance  at  the  Forero  Theater.  July  26,  excursion 
to  the  historic  village  of  Magdalena  Vieja,  to  inaugurate  the  Bolivar 
Museum  in  honor  of  the  liberator,  Sim6n  Bolivar,  and  the  heroes  of 
La  Gran  Colombia,  address  by  the  President;  3  p.  m.,  parade  of  work¬ 
men’s  oi^anizations,  students  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  detachments 
of  the  army  and  navy  before  the  monument  to  Sim6n  Bolivar,  address 
by  the  president  of  the  council  of  ministers,  address  by  the  ambassador 
extraordinary  of  Colombia;  10  p.  m.,  ball  at  the  National  Club. 
July  27,  10  a.  ni..  laying  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  buildings  which 
Peru  will  present  as  legations  to  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Argentina,  and 
Brazil;  address  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  2  p.  m.,  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  model  houses  to  be  presented  to  workmen;  4  p.  m.,  parade  of 
allegorical  cars  from  Plaza  Bolognesi  to  the  Plaza  San  Martin;  9.30 
p.  m.,  gala  performance  at  the  Forero  Theater.  July  28,  10  a.  m., 
solemn  Te  Deum  at  the  Cathedral  with  the  Archbishop  of  Lima 
officiating,  attended  by  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  State,  the  embassies 
and  visiting  delegations;  4  p.  m.,  inauguration  of  the  National  Con¬ 
gress;  10  p.  m.,  ball  at  the  Union  Club.  July  29,  12  noon,  breakfast 
to  the  workmen  of  Lima  offered  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and 
presided  over  as  his  representative  by  the  alcalde  and  members  of  the 
district  council  of  Abajo  la  Puente;  2  p.  m.,  students’  parade,  address 
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by  the  minister  of  instruction;  9.30  p.  m.,  gala  performance  in  the 
Forero  Theater.  July  30,  races  at  Santa  Beatriz,  attended  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  the  visiting  embassies  and  delegations; 

10  p.  m.,  ball  given  by  the  municipality  of  Lima.  July  31,  10  a.  m., 
commission  of  the  army  and  navy  and  of  several  of  the  workmen’s 
organizations  placed  wreaths  on  the  tombs  of  the  heroes  of  the  na¬ 
tional  independence  at  the  General  Cemetery;  3  p.  m.,  military  review 
at  the  Santa  Beatriz  race  track;  6  p.  m..  President  of  the  Republic 
delivered  prizes  in  connection  with  the  national  rifle  matches’;  10 
p.  m.,  ball  given  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  at  the  Government 
Palace. 

Centenary  issue  of  stamps. — The  issue  of  stamps  commemorative  ' 

of  the  centenary  of  Peruvian  independence  has  been  received  from  the 
American  Bank  Note  Co.  and  includes  the  following  designs  and 
denominations:  1-centavo  stamps,  bust  of  San  Martin;  2-centavo 
stamps,  bust  of  Marshal  Arenales;  4-centavo  stamps,  bust  of  Marshal 
Las  Heras;  5-centavo  stamps,  the  oath  of  independence;  10-centavo 
stamps.  Admiral  Guisse;  12-centavo  stamps,  Gen.  Vidal;  20-centavo 
stamps.  President  Leguia;  50-centavo  stamps,  monument  to  San  Mar¬ 
tin;  and  1-sol  stamps,  double  medal  of  San  Martin  and  Leguia. 

Mausoleum  for  independence  heroes. — The  President  issued 
a  decree  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  mausoleum  in  Lima  as  a  rest¬ 
ing  place  for  the  remains  of  the  heroes  of  the  independence  now 
buried  in  different  cemeteries.  The  building  will  be  called  the 
Pantedn  de  los  Prdceres  in  honor  of  Jos6  de  San  Martin,  Sim6n 
Bolivar  and  other  great  patriots  to  whom  monuments  will  there  be 
erected,  and  commemorative  tablets  placed,  giving  the  names  of 
those  most  closely  connected  with  the  independence  movement. 

A  monument  will  also  be  placed  there  in  memory  of  the  unknown 
soldiers  who  fell  during  that  war.  The  mausoleum  will  be  inaugurated 
on  December  9,  1924,  the  first  centenary  of  the  Battle  of  Ayacucho. 

Fourth  of  July  gift. — ^To  commemorate  their  national  hohday 
the  United  States  colony  in  Peru  gave  a  school  library  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

SALVADOR. 

Fossils  discovered. — ^An  American  prospecting  for  oil  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Opico,  Department  of  La  Libertad,  discovered  four 
beds  of  fossils,  supposed  to  be  of  the  Carboniferous  period;  sauria 
of  great  size  and  of  a  herbocarniverous  variety.  The  excavations 
are  not  yet  completed  and  the  position  of  the  bones  is  somewhat 
disordered,  so  definite  conclusions  can  not  be  made.  The  animals 
appear  to  have  lived  in  family  groups  near  the  lakes  and  seas  and 
when  these  shores  were  submerged  by  seismic  disturbances  they  too 
were  buried  in  the  coal-forming  era,  and  were  raised  again  from  the 
sea  floor  by  other  sebmic  dbturbances. 
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Milk-pastuerization  plant. — In  Santa  Ana  a  wealthy  estanciero 
has  installed  a  complete  milk-pasteurization  plant  which  is  a  great 
benefit  to  the  surrounding  country,  supplying  pure  milk  and  spread¬ 
ing  the  gospel  of  sterilization. 

Child  welfare. — The  general  board  of  health  has  established  a 
section  of  child  welfare  whose  particular  work  will  be  to  visit  new¬ 
born  children  to  give  the  prophylaxis  against  the  eye  infection 
which  causes  blindness. 

URUGUAY. 

Wireless  transmission  of  time. — The  Meteorological  Institute 
has  begun  preparations  for  installing  apparatus  for  transmittuig 
time  by  wireless,  using  a  system  employed  during  the  war  with 
excellent  results;  the  contact  passes  directly  from  the  pendulum  to 
the  antenna.  Some  trials  have  shown  a  range  of  9,800  kilometers, 
but  at  any  time  the  signals  of  the  institute  may  be  received  at  3,400 
kilometers.  This  is  the  first  installation  of  its  kind  in  America, 
and  besides  the  service  it  will  render  to  navigation  will  be  of  great 
help  in  map  making  and  in  the  study  of  longitude  in  relation  to  the 
cities  of  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

Railway  hygiene. — There  has  recently  been  put  into  force  a 
detailed  and  strict  regulation  prescribing  the  sanitary  construction 
and  equipment  of  stations  and  cars  as  well  as  disinfection  and  other 
methods  of  keeping  them  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Women’s  rights. — The  President  has  sent  to  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  a  bill  which  provides  for  granting  women  civil  and 
political  rights  equal  to  those  of  men. 

VENEZUELA. 

Blue  Book. — ^The  Blue  Book  of  Venezuela,  published  by  Sr.  Jorge 
Posada  Calleja,  gives  interesting  data  on  the  various  aspects  of 
Venezuelan  life,  resources,  and  general  information.  The  Venezuelan 
consul  general  at  Genoa  has  also  published  an  interesting  book  on 
Venezuela  in  Italian  to  familiarize  the  Italian  people  with  the  economic 
development  and  possibilities  of  the  covmtry. 

Congresses  and  conferences. — Venezuela  has  been  mvited  to 
send  representatives  to  the  following  congresses  and  conferences: 
Second  International  Congress  of  Eugenics,  held  in  New  York  City 
September  22-28,  delegates  the  Venezuelan  minister  to  the  United 
States  and  the  commercial  attach^  of  the  legation;  Pan  American 
Postal  Congress,  held  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  the  first  week  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1921,  official  delegate  the  secretary  of  the  Venezuelan  legation 
to  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Uruguay;  International  Congress  against 
Alcoholism,  held  in  Lausanne,  August  22-27,  1921,  official  delegate 
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Venezuelan  consul  in  Switzerland;  International  Conference  on 
Tuberculosis,  held  in  London,  July  26-28,  1921,  official  delegates 
Venezuelan  consul  to  Switzerland  and  Sr.  M4ndez  Llamozas.  The 
National  Exposition  of  the  Brazilian  Independence  Centenary  will 
contain  Venezuelan  exhibits  and  the  Venezuelan  minister  to  Brazil 
has  been  appointed  to  attend  to  the  preliminary  arrangements. 

American  teachers  of  Spanish. — A  group  of  American  teachers 
of  Spanish  in  the  schools  and  universities  of  the  United  States  arrived 
in  Caracas  on  July  19.  The  head  of  the  group  was  a  former  president 
of  the  American  association  of  the  teachers  of  Spanish  in  New  York, 
and  ex-president  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  Modern  Languages. 
The  other  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  were  teachers  of  Spanish 
in  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and  middle  western  schools.  Though  all 
of  tliem  were  university  graduates  with  one  or  more  degrees,  they 
took  the  trip  to  a  Spanish-speaking  country  to  perfect  themselves  in 
the  language  which  is  being  taught  to  an  increasing  number  of 
young  Americans  each  year. 


reports  received  to  sept.  6,  1921. 


Subject. 


AROENTINA. 


Reflations  governing  the  importation  of  live  stock  from  the 
United  States. 

Market  for  millinery  in  Rosario . 


Legal  rights  of  a  vender  where  delivery  is  not  accepted  by  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Licenses  of  commercial  travelers . 

Project  of  law  to  normalize  the  exchange  situation . 

Projected  aerial  service  between  Madrid  and  Argentina . 

Project  of  law  reforming  banking  legislation . 

Electric  plants  in  Rosario  district . 

Market  for  water-softening  apparatus . 

Industrial  notes  from  northern  Argentina . 

Prices  of  petroleum  products  in  Argentina . 

Argentine  foreign  trade,  first  six  months  of  1920 . 

Law  No.  11110,  providing  for  the  pensioning  of  the  employees 
and  workmen  of  private  companies  performing  utility  func¬ 
tions. 

Report  of  the  first  International  Dairy  Exi>osition . . . . 

Cereal  prices,  week  ending  June  30,  Iwl . 

Argentine  market  for  American  millinery . 

Exportable  surpluses  of  wheat,  linseed,  and  maize . 


BRAZIL. 


Apiculture  in  southern  Brazil. 

Decree  authorizing  the  "Companhia  Radlotelegraphica  Bra- 

silelra”  to  install  and  operate . 

Chicle  or  gum  chicle,  analysis  of 

Brazil’s  importation  of  woolen  goods 


1921. 
May  2 


June  11 

June  18 

...do . 

. .  .do . 

June  20 

...do _ 

...do _ 

.  .do _ 

June  21 
June  25 
...do _ 


June  27 
July  2 
July  13 
July  15 


June  15 
June  30 
July  5 
July  6 


Author. 


W.  Heniy  Robertson,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul  at 
Rosario. 

W.  Henry  Robertson. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Wilbert  L.  Bonney. 

Da 

Da 

W.  Henry  Robertson. 

Da 

Da 


Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 


Samuel  T.  Lee,  consul  at 
Porto  Alegre. 

A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Geo.  H.  Pkkerell,  consul  at 
Para. 

A.  Gaulin. 
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Reports  received  to  Sept.  6,  1921 — Continued. 


Subject. 


BBAZiL— continued . 

Business  conditions  in  eastern  Bolivia  and  the  Brazilian  district 
covered  bv  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway 

Rubber  statistics . 

Exports  of  sugar  from  Pernambuco  district . 


Cotton  shipments  from  Recife  for  first  six  months  of  1921 . 

Kxp^s  of  hides  and  skins  from  Pernambuco  consular  district  . . 
ImjKjrtatioiisfrom  all  countries  at  |>ort  of  Para  for  May  and  June, 
1921. 

Hard  and  soft  woods,  list  of . 

Oilseed,  fruits  and  nut  trees  and  palms . 

Sugar  shipments  from  Recife,  llrst  six  months  of  1921 . 

Report  on  tramways  and  electric  lights,  water  and  telephone 
service  in  Natal,  Kio  (jrande  do  Norte. 

Free  import  into  Brazil  of  material  for  the  equipment  of  railways 
and  tramways  with  hydroelectric  systems  of  traction. 


Importation  of  automobiles  into  Chile. 


Foreign  market  for  American  millinery . 

Laws  and  regulations  regarding  the  preparation  of  powers  of 
attorney  in  Chile. 

Market  for  American  preserved  fruits . 


Lumber  industry . 

Market  for  stoves  in  Tarapaca . 

Possibilities  of  steam  shovels  in  nitrate  industry. 
Market  for  musical  instruments . 


Exports  to  the  United  States  from  Santa  Marta  consular  district 
for  six  months  of  1921. 

Cotton  growing  in  Cidombia . . 


Market  for  American-made  stoves . 

Market  for  water-softening  apparatus . 

Live-stock  industry  in  Department  of  Mag<lalena. 


Cuba's  foreign  commerce  calendar  year,  1919 _ 

Educational  courses  in  Cuban  schools . 

Cuban  imports  of  textiles  during  1918  and  1919. 
Importation  of  refined  and  crude  mineral  oils... 
Market  for  water-softening  apparatus . 


DOMINICAN  REPUBUC. 


Mai  ket  for  American  stoves . 

Exports  to  the  United  States  from  Puerto  Plata,  six  months 

ending  June  30, 1921 . 

Report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  for  i^endar  year  1921.. 

ECUADOR. 

Report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  for  1920. 

New  Ecuadorian  steamship  line . 

Report  on  Ecuadorian  gu^. 

Reorranization  of  the  pen' 

Salt  deposits  in  Ecuador. 

Market  for  American  stoves. 


at  Quito. 


Date. 

Author. 

1921. 

July  7 

Geo.  H.  Pickerell. 

July  8 

Da 

July  18 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Juj^  19 

Do. 

Da 

July  20 

Do. 

...do . 

Da 

...do _ 

Da 

July  23 

Da 

July  23 

Da 

...do . 

Da 

June  15 

C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Valparaiso. 

June  16 

Do. 

June  22 

Da 

July  12 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at 

July  13 

Iquiqua 

C.  F.  Deichman. 

July  20 

Homer  Brett. 

...do .... 

Do. 

July  21 

Da 

July  9 

Leroy  R.  Sawyer,  consul  at 
Santa  Marta. 

July  11 

E.  C.  Soule,  consul  at  Carta* 
geua. 

July  14 

Leroy  R.  Sawyer. 

July  18 

Edmund  B.  Montgomery, 
consul  at  Barranqiiilla. 

July  23 

Leroy  R.  Sawyer. 

July  16 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul 
general  at  Habaiia. 

...do . 

Do. 

July  20 

Do. 

July  26 

Do. 

July  30 

Do. 

July  7 

W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 

July  8 

Do. 

July  18 

Geo.  A.  Makinson,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Santo  Domingo. 

May  9 

Frederic  W.  Coding,  consu 
general  at  Guayaquil. 

May  13 

Do. 

:  May  16 

Do. 

,  July  11 

Do. 

!  July  23 

Do. 

1  July  25 

Do. 

HONDURAS. 

Reduced  postal  rates  to  certain  countries. 
Honduras  labor  legislation . 


The  growing  of  sugar  cane  in  the  vicinity  of  Ceiba. 
Pineapples . 


July  1 
July  20 


...do _ 

Aug.  6 


Q.  K.  Donald,  consul  at 
Tegucig^pa. 

Alb^  H.  Gerberlch,  vice 
consul  in  charge,  nierto 
Cortes. 

Alexander  K.  Sloan,  consul 
at  Ceiba. 

Do. 


L 
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Reports  received  to  Sept.  6,  1921 — Continued. 


Subject.  i 

Date.  1 

1 

Author. 

MEXICO. 

Two  banks  have  resumed  operations  In  the  city . 

1921. 
July  13 

A.  J.  McConnico,  consul  at 

Water  works  and  sewer  system  for  Nogales . 

Julv  16 

Guadalajara. 

Francis  J.  Dyer,  consul  at 

Guaymas  street  car  lines  plan  motor  traction . 

Jutv  30 

Ntwales. 

Bartley  F.  Yost,  consul  at 

Educational  courses  in  foreign  schools . 

Aug.  10 

Guavmas. 

Cornelius  Ferris,  Jr.,  consul 

Market  for  carriage  and  wagon  wood  parts . 

Fisheries  and  the  market  for  Osh  products . 

•Aug.  16 

in  charge.  Meidc'o  City. 
Bartlev  F.  Yost. 

.\ug.  16 

Francis  J.  Dyer,  consul  at 

Character  and  value  of  American  exports  into  Me3cico . 

Aug.  22 

Nogales. 

Do. 

Federal  bmlding  at  Alamos . 

Aug.  23 

Do. 

PANAMA. 

Market  for  American-made  stoves . 

July  29 

Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul  at 

Report  on  commerce  and  indastrics  for  June,  1021 . 

July  30 

Colon. 

George  Orr,  consul  at  Pan 

Civilian  population  of  the  Canal  Zone . 

Aug.  6 

ama. 

Julius  D.  Dreher, 

PARAGUAY, 

Market  for  American  millinery . 

June  15 

Harrv  Campbell,  consul  at 

Market  for  American  preserved  fruits . 

June  16 

Asuncion. 

Do. 

Cotton  crop  of  Paraguay . 

July  11 

Do. 

PERU. 

Rice  exports  in  1919 . 

Jiue  22 

James  H.  Roth,  vice  consul. 

Creation  of  technical  commissions  for  the  administration  of  the 

June  24 

Callao-Lima. 

Do. 

irrigation  waters  in  Peru. 

Commercial  and  industrial  census . 

June  27 

Do. 

The  exportation  of  coffee  from  Peru . 

July  IS 

Do. 

Declare  exports  to  the  United  States,  six  months  of  1921 . 

July  21 

Do. 

SALVADOR, 

Report  of  the  Banco  Occidental . 

July  23 

Carlt  on  Hurst,  vice  consul  at 

San  Salvador. 

URUGUAY. 

Market  for  water-softening  apparatus . 

June  17 

David  J.  1).  Myers,  consul  at 

Market  for  American  preserv  ed  fruits . 

June  20 

Montevideo. 

Do. 

Market  for  American  millinery . 

June  21 

Do. 

Extracts  from  monthly  repori  for  June,  1921 . 

July  1 

Do. 

VENEZUELA. 

Market  for  American-made  stoves . 

July  16 

Wm.  P.  Garrety,  consul  at 

Market  for  tire  repair  materials . 

July  21 

Puerto  Cabello. 

Richard  J.  Flood,  jr.,  vice 

consul  at  La  Guaira. 

( 

1 

i 

i 


I 


[PublicationB  added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  during  April,  1921.] 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Apuntes  de  fisica.  Redactadoe  de  acuerdo  con  loe  programas  vigentes  en  los  colegioe 
nacionales.  Buenos  Aires,  Cabaut  y  Cfa.,  1921.  illus.  x,  344  p.  8°. 

Business  conditions  in  Argentina.  Report  No.  150,  Slst  January,  1921.  Buenos 
Aires,  Ernesto  Tomquist  &  Cfa.,  Limitada,  1921.  30  p.  4®. 

Crisis  actual  de  la  produccidn  y  del  comercio.  Reportaje  del  diario  “I.A  Razon,”  al 
vicepresidente  Sr.  Carlos  Alfredo  Tomquist  el  25  de  cnero  de  1921.  Confedera- 
cidn  Argentina  del  comercio,  de  la  industria  y  de  la  produccidn.  Buenos  Aires, 
Estab.  Grdfico  A.  de  Martino,  1921.  16  p.  4®. 

Instruccidn  chdca.  Texto  apropiado  para  los  alumnos  de  los  colegioe  nacionales, 
escuelas  normales  de  la  naciun  y  popularee  de  la  provincia  de  Buenos  Aires, 
institutoe  de  ensefianza  secundaria  y  obra  de  consulta  para  loe  maestros  de  ins- 
truccidn  primaria.  For  el  Dr.  Arturo  Condomf  Alcarta.  Buenos  Aires,  Cabaut 
y  Cfa.,  Editores,  1920.  xiii,  239  p.  8®. 

Nocionee  de  instruccidn  cfvica  para  3®  y  4®  grad(«.  For  el  Dr.  Arturo  Condomf 
Alcorta.  Buenos  Aires,  Cabaut  y  Cfa.,  Editores,  1921.  illus.  viii,  159  p.  8®. 

Noticia  sumaria  del  comercio  exterior  Argentino  en  el  decenio  1910-1919.  Dirc'ccion 
general  de  eetadfstica.  Buenos  Aires,  Imprenta  Mercantil,  1920.  52  p.  8®. 

Primeroe  auxilioe.  For  el  Dr.  Francisco  Otero.  Buenos  Aires,  Cabaut  y  Cfa.,  1921. 
illus.  191  p.  8®. 

Quiero  leer  bien.  Libro  de  lectura  para  primer  grade  superior.  For  Victorina 
Malharro.  Buenos  Aires,  Cabaut  y  Cfa.,  1921.  illus.  173  p.  8®. 

Reseha  histdrica  y  descriptiva  del  museo  cducacional  de  la  provincia  de  Mendoza. 
For  el  Prof.  Carlos  S.  Reed.  Mendoza,  Tip.  Casa  Argentina  “Felix  Best,”  1921. 
14  p.  8®. 

BRAZIL. 

Annaes  da  bibliotheca  naciunal  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  191G.  Volume  38.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Ofiicinas  Graphicas  da  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  1920.  372  p.  4®. 

Annuario  Americano  em  Portuguez  e  Hespanhol  para  propaganda,  approximagao  e 
intercambio  dos  paizes  Americanos.  Rio  de  Janeiro  [1920].  illus.  320  p.  8®. 

Apontamentes  bio-bibliographicos.  Dr.  Guilherme  Studart  (Banlo  de  Studart). 
Cear&,  Est.  Graphico  A.  C.  Mendes,  1921.  front,  port.  14  p.  8°. 

Catalogo  de  bons  livros  e  musicas  sacras  e  profanas.  Editados  pela  Administra^ao 
das  “Vozes  de  Petropolis.”  Petropolis,  Novembro,  1920.  79  p.  12°. 

Possibilities  of  cotton  culture  in  Brazil.  By  William  Wilson  Coelho  do  Souza.  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Papelaria  Brazil,  1920.  illus.  34  p.  4®. 

Revista  trimensal  do  Institute  do  Ceari  sob  a  direc93o  do  Baiilo  de  Studart.  Tomo 
XXXlV-Anno  XXXIV,  1920.  CearA,  Typ.  Minerva,  1920.  381  p.  8®. 
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